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OF 

EDWIN DROOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

Philanthropy, Professional and UnprofessionaL 

Full half a year had come and gone, and Mr. 
Crisparkle sat in a waiting-room in the London 
chief offices of the Haven of Philanthropy, until he 
could have audience of Mr. Honeythunder. 

In his college-days of athletic exercises, Mr. 
Crisparkle had known professors of the Noble Art 
of fisticuflFs, and had attended two or three of their 
gloved gatherings. He had now an opportunity of 
observing that as to the phrenological formation of 
the backs of their heads, the Professing Philanthro- 
pists were uncommonly like the Pugilists. In the 
development of all those organs which constitute, or 
attend, a propensity to “pitch into” your fellow- 
creatures, the Philanthropists were remarkably favored. 
There were several Professors passing in and out, 

Tht Mytttry o/ Edwin Drood. II. I 
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with exactly the aggressive air upon them of being 
ready for a turn-up with any Novice who might 
happen to be on hand, that Mr. Crisparkle well 
remembered in the circles of the Fancy. Prepara- 
tions were in progress for a moral little Mill some- 
where on the rural circuit, and other Professors were 
backing this or that Heavy-Weight as good for such 
or such speech-making hits, so very much after the 
manner of the sporting publicans that the intended 
Resolutions might have been Rounds. In an official 
manager of these displays much celebrated for his 
platform tactics, Mr. Crisparkle recognised (in a suit 
of black) the counterpart of a deceased benefactor 
of his species, an eminent public character, once 
known to fame as Frostyfaced Fogo, who in days of 
yore superintended the formation of the magic circle 
with the ropes and stakes. There were only three 
conditions of resemblance wanting between these 
Professors and those. Firstly, the Philanthropists 
were in very bad training: much too fleshy, and 
presenting, both in face and figure, a superabundance 
of what is known to Pugilistic Experts as Suet Pud- 
ding. Secondly, the Philanthropists had not the 
good temper of the Pugilists, and used worse lan- 
guage. Thirdly, their fighting code stood in great 
need of revision, as empowering them not only to 
bore their man to the ropes, but to bore him to the 
confines of distraction; also to hit him when he was 
down, hit him anywhere and anyhow, kick him. 
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Stamp upon him, gouge him, and maul him behind 
his back without mercy. In these last particulars 
the Professors of the Noble Art were much nobler 
than the Professors of Philanthropy. 

Mr. Crisparkle was so completely lost in musing 
on these similarities and dissimilarities, at the same 
time watching the crowd which came and went by, 
always, as it seemed, on errands of antagonistically 
snatching something from somebody, and never 
giving anything to anybody: that his name was 
called before he heard it. On his at length respond- 
ing, he was shown by a miserably shabby and 
underpaid stipendiary Philanthropist (who could 
hardly have done worse if he had taken service with 
a declared enemy of the human race) to Mr. Honey- 
thunder’s room. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Honeythunder, in his tremen- 
dous voice, like a schoolmaster issuing orders to a 
boy of whom he had a bad opinion, “sit down.” 

Mr. Crisparkle seated himself. 

Mr. Honeythunder, having signed the remaining 
few score of a few thousand circulars, calling upon 
a corresponding number of families without means 
to come forward, stump up instantly, and be 
Philanthropists, or go to the Devil, another shabby 
stipendiary Philanthropist (highly disinterested, if in 
earnest) gathered these into a basket and walked off 
with them. 

“Now, Mr. Crisparkle,” said Mr. Honeythunder, 

\ I* 
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I 


turning his chair half round towards him when they 
were alone, and squaring his arms with his hands 
on his knees, and his brows knitted, as if he added, 
I am going to make short work of you: “Now, 
Mr. Crisparkle, we entertain different views, you and 
I, sir, of the sanctity of human life.” 

“Do we?” returned the Minor Canon. 

“We do, sir.” 

“Might I ask you,” said the Minor Canon; 
“what are your views on that subject?” 

“That human life is a thing to be held sacred, 
sir.” 

“Might I ask you,” pursued the Minor Canon 
as before: “what you suppose to be my views on 
that subject?” 

“By George, sir!” returned the Philanthropist, 
squaring his arms still more, as he frowned on Mr. 
Crisparkle: “they are best known to yourself.” 

“Readily admitted. But you beg^ by saying 
that we took different views, you know. Therefore 
(or you could not say so) you must have set up 
some views as mine. Pray, what views have you set 
up as mine?” 

“Here is a man — and a young man,” said Mr. 
Honeythunder, as if that made the matter infinitely 
worse, and he could have easily borne the loss of 
an old one; “swept off the face of the earth by a 
deed of violence. What do you call that? ” 

* “Murder,” said the Minor Canon. 
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“What do you call the doer of that deed, sir?” 

“A murderer,” said the Minor Canon. 

“I am glad to hear you admit so much, sir,” 
retorted Mr. Honeythunder, in his most offensive 
manner; “and I candidly tell you that I didn’t ex- 
pect it.” Here he lowered heavily at Mr. Crisparkle 
again. 

“Be so good as to explain what you mean by 
those very unjustifiable expressions.” 

“I don’t sit here, sir,” returned the Philanthro- 
pist, raising his voice to a roar, “to be browbeaten.” 

“As the only other person present, no one can 
possibly know that better than I do,” returned the 
Minor Canon very quietly. “But I interrupt your 
explanation.” 

“Murder!” proceeded Mr. Honeythunder, in a 
kind of boisterous reverie, with his platform folding 
of his arms, and his platform nod of abhorrent 
reflection after each short sentiment of a word. 
“Bloodshed! Abel! Cain! I hold no terms with Cain. 
I repudiate with a shudder the red hand when it is 
offered me.” 

Instead of instantly leaping into his chair and 
cheering himself hoarse, as the Brotherhood in public 
meeting assembled would infallibly have done on 
this cue, Mr. Crisparkle merely reversed the quiet 
crossing of his legs, and said mildly: “Don’t let me 
interrupt your explanation — when you begin it.” 

“ The Commandments say no murder. NO murder. 
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sir! ” proceeded Mr. Honeythunder, platformcilly paus- 
ing as if he took Mr. Crisparkle to task for having 
distinctly asserted that they said, You may do a little 
murder and then leave off. 

“And they also say, you shall bear no false 
witness,” observed Mr. Crisparkle. 

“Enough!” bellowed Mr. Honeythunder, with a 
solemnity and severity that would have brought the 
house down at a meeting, “E — e — nough! My late 
wards being now of age, and I being released from 
a trust which 1 cannot contemplate without a thrill 
of horror, there are the accounts which you have 
imdertaken to accept on their behalf, and there is a 
statement of the balance which you have untertaken 
to receive, and which you cannot receive too soon. 
And let me teU you, sir, I wish, that as a man and 
a Minor Canon, you were better employed,” with 
a nod. “Better employed,” with another nod. 
“Bet — ter em — ployed!” with another and the three 
nods added up. 

Mr. Crisparkle rose; a little heated in the face, 
but with perfect command of himself. 

“Mr. Honeythunder,” he said, taking up the 
papers referred to: “my being better or worse em- 
ployed than I am at present is a matter of taste and 
opinion. You might think me better employed in 
enrolling myself a member of your Society.” 

“Ay, indeed, sir!” retorted Mr. Honeythunder, 
shaking his head in a threatening manner. “It 
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would have been better for you if you had done 
that long ago!” 

“I think otherwise.” 

“Or,” said Mr. Honeythunder, shaking his head 
again, “I might think one of your profession better 
employed in devoting himself to the discovery and 
punishment of guilt than in leaving that duty to be 
undertaken by a layman.” 

“I may regard my profession from a point of 
view which teaches me that its first duty is towards 
those who are in necessity and tribulation, who are 
desolate and oppressed,” said Mr. Crisparkle. “How- 
ever, as I have quite clearly satisfied myself that it 
is no part of my profession to make professions, I 
say no more of that. But I owe it to Mr. Neville, 
and to Mr. Neville’s sister (and in a much lower 
degree to myself), to say to you that I kncnu I was 
in the full possession and understanding of Mr. 
Neville’s mind and heart at the time of this oc- 
currence; and that, without in the least coloring or 
concealing what was to be deplored in him and 
required to be corrected, I feel certain that his tale 
is true. Feeling that certainty, I befriend him. As 
long as that certainty shall last 1 will befriend him. 
And if any consideration could shake me in this 
resolve, I should be so ashamed of myself for my 
meanness that no man’s good opinion — no, nor no 
woman’s — so gained, could compensate me for the 
loss of my own.” 
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Good fellow! Manly fellow! And he was so 
modest, too. There was no more self-assertion in 
the Minor Canon than in the schoolboy who had 
stood in the breezy playing-fields keeping a wicket. 
He was simply and staunchly true to his duty alike 
in the large case and in the small. So all true 
souls ever are. So every true soul ever was, ever 
is, and ever will be. There is nothing little to the 
really great in spirit. 

“Then who do you make out did the deed?” 
asked Mr. Honeythunder, turning on him abruptly. 

“Heaven forbid,” smd Mr. Crisparkle, “that in 
my desire to clear one man I should lightly criminate 
another! I accuse no one.” 

“Tcha!” ejaculated Mr. Honeythunder with great 
disgust; for this was by no means the principle on 
which the Philanthropic Brotherhood usually pro- 
ceeded. “And, sir, you are not a disinterested 
witness, we must bear in mind.” 

“How am I an interested one?” inquired Mr. 
Crisparkle, smiling innocently, at a loss to imagine. 

“There was a certain stipend, sir, paid to you 
.for your pupil, which may have warped your judgment 
a bit,” said Mr. Honeythunder, coarsely. 

“Perhaps I expect to retain it still?” Mr. Cris- 
parkle returned, enlightened; “do you mean that 
too?” 

“Well, sir,” returned the professional Philan- 
thropist, getting up, and thrusting his hands down 
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into his trousers pockets; “I don’t go about measur- 
ing people for caps. If people find I have any about 
me that fit ’em, they can put ’em on and wear ’em, 
if they like. That’s their look out; not mine.” 

Mr. Crisparkle eyed him with a just indignation, 
and took him to task thus: 

“Mr. Honey thunder, I hoped when I came in 
here that I might be under no necessity of com- 
menting on the introduction of platform manners or 
platform manoeuvres among the decent forbearances 
of private life. But you have given me such a 
specimen of both, that I should be a fit subject for 
both if I remained silent respecting them. They 
are detestable.” 

“They don’t suit j'ou, I dare say, sir.” 

“They are,” repeated Mr. Crisparkle, without 
noticing the interruption, “detestable. They violate 
equally the justice that should belong to Christians, 
and the restraints that should belong to gentlemen. 
You assume a great crime to have been committed 
by one whom I, acquainted with the attendant cir- 
cumstances, and having numerous reasons on my 
side, devoutly believe to be innocent of it. Because 
I differ from you on that vital point, what is your 
platform resource? Instantly to turn upon me, 
charging that I have no sense of the enormity of 
the crime itself, but am its aider and abettor! So, 
another time — taking me as representing your op- 
ponent in other cases — ^you set up a platform cre- 
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dulity: a moved and seconded and carried un> 
animously profession of faith in some ridiculous 
delusion or mischievous imposition. I decline to 
believe it, and you fall back upon your platform 
resource of proclaiming that I believe nothing; that 
because I will not bow down to a false God of our 
making, I deny the true God! Another time, you 
make the platform discovery that War is a calamity, 
and you propose to abolish it by a string of twisted 
resolutions tossed into the air like the tail of a kite. 
I do not admit the discovery to be yours in the 
least, and I have not a grain of faith in your 
remedy. Again, your platform resource of repre- 
senting me as revelling in the horrors of a battle 
field like a fiend incarnate I Another time, in another 
of your undiscriminating platform rushes, you would 
punish the sober for the drunken. I claim con- 
sideration for the comfort, convenience, and refresh- 
ment, of the sober; and you presently make plat- 
form proclamation that I have a depraved desire to 
turn Heaven’s creatures into swine and wild beasts! 
In all such cases your movers, and your seconders, 
and your supporters — your r^;ular Professors of all 
degrees — run amuck like so many mad Malays; 
habitually attributing the lowest and basest motives 
with the utmost recklessness (let me call your atten- 
tion to a recent instance in yourself for which you 
should blush), and quoting figures which you know 
to be as wilfully onesided as a statement of any 
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complicated account that should be all Creditor side 
and no Debtor, or all Debtor side and no Creditor. 
Therefore it is, Mr. Honeythunder, that I consider 
the platform a sufficiently bad example and a suffi- 
ciently bad school, even in public life; but hold 
that, carried into private life, it becomes an un- 
endurable nuisance." 

“These are strong words, sir!” exclaimed the 
Philanthropist. 

“I hope so,” said Mr. Crisparkle. “Good-morn- 
ing.” 

He walked out of the Haven at a great rate, but 
soon fell into his regular brisk pace, and soon had 
a smile upon his face as he went along, wondering 
what the china shepherdess would have said if she 
had seen him pounding Mr. Honeythunder in the 
late little lively affair. For Mr. Crisparkle had just 
enough of harmless vanity to hope that he had hit 
hard, and to glow with the belief that he had trim- 
med the Philanthropic jacket pretty handsomely. 

He took himself to Staple Inn, but not to P. J. T. 
and Mr. Grewgious. Full many a creaking stair he 
climbed before he reached some attic rooms in a 
corner, turned the latch of their unbolted door, and 
stood beside the table of Neville Landless. 

An air of retreat and solitude hung about the 
rooms, and about their inhabitant. He was much 
worn, and so were they. Their sloping ceilings, 
cumbrous rusty locks and grates, and heavy wooden 
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bins and beams, slowly mouldering withal, had a 
prisonous look, and he had the haggard face of a 
prisoner. Yet the sunlight shone in at the ugly 
garret window which had a penthouse to itself thrust 
out among the tiles; and on the cracked and smoke- 
blackened parapet beyond, some of the deluded 
sparrows of the place rheumatically hopped, like 
little feathered cripples who had left their crutches 
in their nests; and there was a play of living leaves 
at hand that changed the air, and made an imper- 
fect sort of music in it that would have been melody 
in the country. 

The rooms were sparely furnished, but with 
good store of books. Everything expressed the 
abode of a poor student. That Mr. Crisparkle had 
been either chooser, lender, or donor of the books, 
or that he combined the three characters, might 
have been easily seen in the friendly beam of his 
eyes upon them as he entered. 

“How goes it, Neville?” 

“I am in good heart, Mr. Crisparkle, and work- 
ing away.” 

“I wish your eyes were not quite so large, and 
not quite so bright,” said the Minor Canon, slowly 
releasing the hand he had taken in his. 

“They brighten at the sight of you,” returned 
Neville. “If you were to fall away from me, they 
would soon be dull enough.” 
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“Rally, rally!” urged the other, in a stimulating 
tone. “Fight for it, Neville!” 

“If I were dying, I feel zis if a word from you 
would rally me; if my pulse had stopped, I feel as 
if your touch would make it beat again,” said 
Neville. “But I have rallied, and am doing 
famously.” 

Mr. Crisparkle turned him with his face a little 
more towards the light. 

“I want to see a ruddier touch here, Neville,” 
he said, indicating his own healthy cheek by way of 
pattern; “I want more sun to shine upon you.” 

Neville drooped suddenly as he replied in a 
lowered voice: “I am not hardy enough for tliat, 
yet. I may become so, but I cannot bear it yet. 
If you had gone through those Cloisterham streets 
as I did; if you had seen, as I did, those averted 
eyes, and the better sort of people silently giving 
me too much room to pass, that I might not touch 
them or come near them, you wouldn’t think it 
quite unreasonable that I cannot go about in the 
daylight.” 

“My poor fellow!” said the Minor Canon, in a 
tone so purely sympathetic that the young, man 
caught his hand: “I never said it was unreasonable: 
never thought so. But I should like you to do it.” 

“And that would give me the strongest motive 
to do it. But I cannot yet. I cannot .persuade 
myself that the eyes of even the stream of strangers 
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1 pass in this vast city look at me without suspicion. 
I feel marked and tainted, even when I go out — as 
I do only — at night. But the darkness covers me 
then, and I take courage from it.” 

Mr. Crisparkle laid a hand upon his shoulder, 
and stood looking down at him. 

“If I could have changed my name,” said Ne- 
ville, “I would have done so. But as you wisely 
pointed out to me, I can’t do that, for it would 
look like guilt. If I could have gone to some 
distant place, I might have found relief in that, but 
the thing is not to be thought of, for the same 
reason. Hiding and escaping would be the con- 
struction in either case. It seems a little hard to 
be so tied to a stake, and innocent; but I don’t 
complain.” 

“And you must expect no miracle to help you, 
Neville,” sziid Mr. Crisparkle, compassionately. 

“No, sir, I know that. The ordinary fulness of 
time and circumstance is all I have to trust to.” 

“It will right you at last, Neville.” 

“So I believe, and I hope I may live to 
know it.” 

But perceiving that the despondent mood into 
which he was falling cast a shadow on the Minor 
Canon, and (it may be) feeling that the broad hand 
upon his shoulder was not then quite as steady as 
its own natural strength had rendered it when it first 
touched him just now, he brightened and said: 
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“Excellent circumstances for stud)*, anyhow! and 
you know, Mr. Crisparkle, what need 1 have of 
study in all ways. Not to mention that you have 
advised me to study for the difficult profession of 
the law, specially, and that of course 1 am guiding 
myself by the advice of such a friend and helper. 
Such a good friend and helper!” 

He took the fortifying hand from his shoulder, 
and kissed it. Mr. Crisparkle beamed at the books, 
but not so brightly as when he had entered. 

“I gather from your silence on the subject that 
my late guardian is adverse, Mr. Crisparkle?” 

The Minor Canon answered: “Your late guardian 
is a — a most unreasonable person, and it signifies 
nothing to any reasonable person whether he is ad- 
verse or pervQTse, or the reverse.” 

“Well for me that I have enough with economy 
to live upon,” sighed Neville, half wearily and half 
cheerily, “while I wait to be learned, and wait to be 
righted! Else I might have proved the proverb that 
while the grass grows, the steed starves!” 

He opened some books as he said it, and was 
soon immersed in their interleaved and annotated 
passages, while Mr. Crisparkle sat beside him, ex- 
pounding, correcting, and advising. The Minor 
Canon’s cathedral duties made these visits of his 
difficult to accomplish, and only to be compassed at 
intervals of many weeks. But they were as service- 
able as they were precious to Neville Landless. 
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When they had got through such studies as they 
had in hand, they stood leaning on the window-sill, 
and looking down upon the patch of garden. “Next 
week,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “you will cease to be 
alone, and will have a devoted companion.” 

“And yet,” returned Neville, “this seems an un- 
congenial place to bring my sister to ! ” 

“I don’t think so,” said the Minor Canon. 
“There is duty to be done here; and there are wo- 
manly feeling, sense, and courage wanted here.” 

“I meant,” explained Neville, “that the sur- 
roundings are so dull and unwomanly, and that Helena 
can have no suitable friend or society here.” 

“You have only to remember,” said Mr. Cris- 
parkle, “that you are here yourself, and that she 
has to draw you into the sunlight.” 

They were silent for a little while, and then Mr. 
Crisparkle began anew. 

“When we first spoke together, Neville, you told 
me that your sister had risen out of the disadvantages 
of yomr past lives as superior to you as the tower of 
Cloisterham Cathedral is higher than the chimneys 
of Minor Canon Comer. Do you remember that?” 
“Right well!” 

“I was inclined to think it at the time an enthu- 
siastic flight. No matter what I think it now. What 
I would emphasize is, that under the head of Pride 
your sister is a great and opportune example to 
you.” 
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“Under all heads that are included in the com- 
position of a fine character, she is.” 

“Say so; but take this one. Your sister has 
learnt how to govern what is proud in her nature. 
She can dominate it even when it is wounded through 
her sympathy with you. No doubt she has suffered 
deeply in those same streets where you suffered 
deeply. No doubt her life is darkened by the cloud 
that darkens yours. But bending her pride into a 
grand composure that is not haughty or aggressive, 
but is a sustained confidence in you and in the truth, 
she has won her way through those streets until she 
passes along them as high in the general respect as 
any one who treads them. Every day and hour of 
her life since Edwin Drood’s disappearance, she has 
faced malignity and folly — for you — as only a brave 
nature well directed can. So it will be with her to 
the end. Another and weaker kind of pride might 
sink broken-hearted, but never such a pride as hers: 
which knows no shrinking, and can get no mastery 
over her.” 

The pale cheek beside him flushed under the 
comparison and the hint implied in it. “I will do 
all I can to imitate her,” said Neville. 

“Do so, and be a truly brave man as she is a 
truly brave woman,” answered Mr. Crisparkle, stoutly. 
“It is growing dark. Will you go my way with me, 
when it is quite dark? Mind! It is not 1 who wait 
for darkness.” 

Tif MytUry of Edwin Drood. II, 3 
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Neville replied that he would accompany him 
directly. But Mr. Crisparkle said he had a moment’s 
call to make on Mr. Grewgious as an act of courtesy, 
and would run across to diat gentleman’s chambers, 
and rejoin Neville on his own doorstep if he would 
come down there to meet him. 

Mr. Grewgious, bolt upright as usual, sat taking 
his wine in the dusk at his open window; his wine- 
glass and decanter on the round table at his elbow; 
himself and his legs on the windowseat; only one 
hinge in his whole body, like a bootjack. 

“How do you do, reverend sir?” said Mr. Grew- 
gious, with abundant offers of hospitality which were 
as cordially declined as made. “And how is your 
charge getting on over the way in the set that I 
had the pleasure of recommending to you as vacant 
and eligible?” 

Mr. Crisparkle replied suitably. 

“I am glad you approve of them,” said Mr. 
Grewgious, “because I entertain a sort of fancy for 
having him under my eye.” 

As Mr. Grewgious had to turn his eye up con- 
siderably, before he could see the chambers, the 
phrase was to be taken figuratively and not literally. 

“And how did you leave Mr. Jasper, reverend 
sir?” said Mr. Grewgious. 

Mr. Crisparkle had left him pretty well. 

“And where did you leave Mr. Jasper, reverend sir?” 

Mr. Crisparkle had left him at Cloisterham. 
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“And when did you leave Mr. Jasper, reverend 
sir?" 

That morning. 

“Umps!” said Mr. Grewgious. “He didn’t say 
he was coming, perhaps?” 

“Coming where?” 

“Anywhere, for instance?” said Mr. Grewgious. 
“No.” 

“Because here he is,” said Mr. Grewgious, who 
had asked all these questions, with his preoccupied 
glance directed out at window. “And he don’t 
look agreeable, does he?” 

Mr. Crisparkle was craning towards the window, 
when Mr. Grewgious added: 

“If you will kindly step round here behind me, 
in the gloom of the room, and will cast your eye at 
the second-floor landing window, in yonder house, 
I think you will hardly fail to see a slinking in- 
dividual in whom I recognise our local friend.” 
“You are right!” cried Mr. Crisparkle. 

“Umpsl” said Mr. Grewgious. Then he added, 
tinning his face so abruptly that his head nearly 
came into collision with Mr. Crisparkle’s ; “what 
should you say that our local friend was up to?” 
The last passage he had been shown in the Diary 
returned on Mr. Crisparkle’s mind with the force of 
a strong recoil, and he asked Mr. Grewgious if he 
thought it possible that Neville was to be harassed 
by the keeping of a watch upon him? 

2 * 
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“A watch,” repeated Mr. Grewgious, musingly. 
“Ayl” 

“Which would not only of itself haunt and torture 
his life,” said Mr. Crisparkle, warmly, “but would 
expose him to the torment of a perpetually reviving 
suspicion, whatever he might do, or wherever he 
might go?” 

“Ay!” said Mr. Grewgious, musingly still. “Do 
I see him waiting for you?” 

“No doubt you do.” 

“Then would you have the goodness to excuse 
my getting up to see you out, and to go out to join 
him, and to go the way that you were going, and to 
take no notice of our local friend?” said Mr. Grew- 
gious. “I entertain a sort of fancy for having him 
under my eye to-night, do you know?” 

Mr. Crisparkle, with a significant nod, complied, 
and, rejoining Neville, went away with him. They 
dined together, and parted at the yet unfinished and 
undeveloped railway station: Mr. Crisparkle to get 
home; Neville to walk the streets, cross the bridges, 
make a wide round of the city in the friendly dark- 
ness, and tire himself out. 

It was midnight when he returned from his 
solitary expedition, and climbed his staircase. The 
night was hot, and the windows of the staircase were 
all wide open. Coming to the top, it gave him a 
passing chill of surprise (there being no rooms but 
his up there) to find a stranger sitting on the window- 
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sill, more after the manner of a venturesome glazier 
than an amateur ordinarily careful of his neck; in 
fact, so much more outside the window than inside, 
as to suggest the thought that he must have come 
up by the water-spout instead of the stairs. 

The stranger said nothing until Neville put his 
key in his door ; then , seeming to make sure of his 
identity from the action, he spoke: 

“I beg your peirdon,'* he said, coming from the 
window with a frank and smiling air, and a pre- 
possessing address; “the beans.” 

Neville was quite at a loss. 

“Runners,” said the visitor. “Scarlet. Next 
door at the back.” 

“Oh!” returned Neville. “And the mignonette 
and wallflower?” 

“The same,” said the visitor. 

“Pray walk in.” 

“Thank you.” 

Neville lighted his candles, and the visitor sat 
down. A handsome gentleman, with a young face, 
but an older figure in its robustness and its breadth 
of shoulder; say a man of eight-and-twenty, or at 
the utmost thirty: so extremely sunburnt that the 
contrast between his brown visage and the white 
forehead shaded out of doors by his hat, and the 
glimpses of white throat below the neckerchief, would 
have been almost ludicrous but for bis broad temples, 
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bright blue eyes, clustering brown hair, and laughing 
teeth. 

“I have noticed,” said he; ” — my name is 
Tartar.” 

Neville inclined his head. 

“I have noticed (excuse me) that you shut your- 
self up a good deal, and that you seem to like my 
garden aloft here. If you would like a little more 
of it, I could throw out a few lines and stays be- 
tween my windows and yours, which the runners 
would take to directly. And I have some boxes, 
both of mignonette and wallflower, that I could 
shove on along the gutter (with a boat-hook I have 
by me) to your windows, and draw back again when 
they wanted watering or gardening, and shove on 
again when they were ship-shape, so that they would 
cause you no trouble. I couldn’t take this liberty 
without asking your permission, so I venture to ask 
t. Tartar, corresponding set, next door.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“Not at all. I ought to apologise for looking in 
so late. But having noticed (excuse me) that you 
generally walk out at night, I thought I should in- 
convenience you least by awaiting your return. I 
am always afraid of inconveniencing busy men, be- 
ing an idle man.” 

“I should not have thought so, from your ap- 
pearance.” 

“No? 1 take it as a compliment. In fact, 1 
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was bred in the Royal Navy and was First Lieutenant 
when I quitted it. But, an uncle disappointed in 
the service leaving me his property on condition 
that I left the Navy, I accepted the fortune and 
resigned my commission.” 

“Lately, I presume?” 

“Well, I had had twelve or fifteen years of 
knocking about first. 1 came here some nine months 
before you; I had had one crop before you came. 
I chose this place, because, having served last in a 
little Corvette, I knew I should feel more at home 
where I had a constant opportunity of knocking my 
head against the ceiling. Besides; it would never 
do for a man who had been aboard ship from his 
boyhood to turn luxurious all at once. Besides, 
again: having been accustomed to a very short 
allowance of land all my life, I thought I’d feel my 
way to the command of a landed estate, by begin- 
ning in boxes.” 

Whimsically as this was said, there was a touch 
of merry earnestness in it that made it doubly 
whimsical. 

“However,” said the Lieutenant, “I have talked 
quite enough about myself. It is not my way I 
hope; it has merely been to present myself to you 
naturally. If you will allow me to take the liberty 
1 have described, it will be a charity, for it will give 
me something more to do. And you are not to 
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suppose that it will entail any interruption or intru- 
sion on you, for that is far from my intention.” 

Neville replied that he was greatly obliged, and 
that he thankfully accepted the kind proposal. 

“I am very glad to take your windows in tow,” 
said the Lieutenant. “From what I have seen of 
you when I have been gardening at mine, and you 
have been looking on, I have thought you (excuse 
me) rather too studious and delicate! May 1 ask, is 
your health at all affected?” 

“I have undergone some mental distress,” said 
Neville, confused, “which has stood me in the stead 
of illness.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Tartar. 

With the greatest delicacy he shifted his ground 
to the windows again, and asked if he could look 
at one of them. On Neville’s opening it, he im- 
mediately sprang out, as if he were going aloft with 
a whole watch in an emergency, and were setting a 
bright example. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” cried Neville, “don’t do 
that! Where are you going, Mr. Tartar? You’ll be 
dashed to pieces!” 

“All well!” said the Lieutenant, coolly looking 
about him on the housetop. “All taut and trim 
here. Those lines and stays shall be rigged before 
you turn out in the morning. May 1 take this short 
cut home and say, Good-night?” 
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“Mr. Tartar!” urged Neville. “Pray! It makes 
me giddy to see you!” 

But Mr. Tartar, with a wave of his hand and the 
deftness of a cat, had already dipped through his 
scuttle of scarlet runners without breaking a leaf, 
and “gone below.” 

Mr. Grewgious, his bedroom window-blind held 
aside with his hand, happened at that moment to 
have Neville's chambers under his eye for the last 
time that night. Fortunately his eye was on the 
front of the house and not the back, or this remark- 
able appeaiance and disappearance might have 
broken his rest as a phenomenon. But, Mr. Grew- 
gious seeing nothing there, not even a light in the 
windows, his gaze wandered from the windows to 
the stars, as if he would have read in them some- 
thing that was hidden from him. Many of us would 
if we could; but none of us so much as know our 
letters in the stars yet — or seem likely to do it, in 
this state of existence — and few languages can be 
read until their alphabets are mastered. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Settler in Qoisterfaam. 

At about this time, a stranger appeared in 
Cloisterham; a white-haired personage with black 
eyebrows. Being buttoned up in a tightish blue 
surtout, with a bufif waistcoat and grey trousers, he 
had something of a military air; but he announced 
himself at the Crozier (the orthodox hotel, where he 
put up with a portmanteau) as an idle dog who lived 
upon his means; and he further announced that he 
had a mind to take a lodging in the picturesque old 
city for a month or two, with a view of settling 
down there altogether. Both announcements were 
made in the coffee-room of the Crozier, to all whom 
it might, or might not, concern, by the stranger as 
he stood with his back to the empty fireplace, wait- 
ing for his fried sole, veal cutlet, and pint of sherry. 
And the waiter (business being chronically slack at 
the Crozier) represented all whom it might or might 
not concern, and absorbed the whole of the in- 
formation. 

This gentleman's white head was unusually large, 
and his shock of white hair was unusually tliick and 
ample. suppose, waiter,” he said, shaking his 
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shock of hair, as a Newfoundland dog might shake 
his before sitting down to dinner, “that a fair lodg- 
ing for a single buffer might be found in these 
parts, eh?” 

The waiter had no doubt of it. 

“Something old,” said the gentleman. “Take 
my hat down for a moment from that peg, will you? 
No, I don’t want it; look into it. What do you see 
written there?” 

The waiter read: “Datchery.” 

“Now you know my name,” said the gentleman; 
“Dick Datchery. Hang it up again. I was saying 
something old is what I should prefer, something 
odd and out of the way; something venerable, 
architectural, and inconvenient.” 

“We have a good choice of inconvenient lodg- 
ings in the town, sir, I think,” replied the waiter, 
with modest confidence in its resources that way; 
“indeed, I have no doubt that we could suit you 
that far, however particular you might be. But an 
architectural lodging!” That seemed to trouble the 
waiter’s head, and he shook it. 

“Anything Cathedraly now,” Mr. Datchery sug- 
gested. 

“Mr. Tope,” said the waiter, brightening, as he 
rubbed his chin with his hand, “would be the like- 
liest party to inform in that line.” 

“Who is Mr. Tope?” inquired Dick Datchery. 

The waiter explained that he was the Verger, 
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and that Mrs. Tope had indeed once upon a time 
let lodgings herself — or offered to let them; but that 
as nobody had ever taken them, Mrs. Tope’s win- 
dow-bill, long a Cloisterham Institution, had disap- 
peared; probably had tumbled down one day, and 
never been put up again. 

“I’ll call on Mrs. Tope,” said Mr. Datchery, 
“after dinner.” 

So when he had done his dinner, he was duly 
directed to the spot, and sallied out for it. But the 
Crozier being an hotel of a most retiring disposi- 
tion, and the waiter’s directions being fatally pre- 
cise, he soon became bewildered, and went boggling 
about and about the Cathedral Tower, whenever he 
could catch a glimpse of it, with a general impres- 
sion on his mind that Mrs. Tope’s was somewhere 
very near it, and that, like the children in the game 
of hot boiled beans and very good butter, he was 
warm in his search when he saw the Tower, and 
cold when he didn’t see it. 

He was getting very cold indeed when he came 
upon a fragment of burial-ground in which an im- 
happy sheep was grazing. Unhappy, because a 
hideous small boy was stoning it through the rail- 
ings, and had already lamed it in one leg, and was 
much excited by the benevolent sportsmanlike pur- 
pose of breaking its other three legs , and bringing 
it down. 
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“’It 'im agin I” cried the boy, as the poor crea- 
ture leaped; “and made a dint in his wool!” 

“Let him be!” said Mr. Datchery. “Don’t you 
see you have lamed him?” 

“Yer lie,” returned the sportsman. “E went 
and lamed isself. I see ’im do it, and I giv’ ’im a 
shy as a Widdy-warning to ’im not to go a bruisin’ 
’is master’s mutton any more.” 

“Come here.” 

“I won’t; I’ll come when yer can ketch me.” 
“Stay there then, and show me which is Mr. 
Tope’s.” 

“Ow can I stay here and show you which is 
Topeseses, when Topeseses is t’other side the Kin- 
freederal, and over the crossings, and round ever so 
many corners? Stoo-pid! Ya-a-ah!” 

“Show me where it is, and I’ll give you some- 
thing.” 

“Come on, then!” 

This brisk dialogue concluded, the boy led the 
way, and by-and-by stopped at some distance from 
an arched passage, pointing. 

“Lookie yonder. You see that there winder 
and door?” 

“That’s Tope’s?” 

“Yer lie; it ain’t. That’s Jarsper’s.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Datchery, with a second 
look of some interest. 
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‘‘Yes, and I ain’t ^oin no nearer ’Im, I tell 
yer.” 

“Why not?” 

“ 'Cos I ain't a going to be lifted ofiF my legs 
and ’ave my braces bust and be choked; not if I 
knows it and not by 'Im. Wait till I set a jolly 
good flint a flyin at the back o’ ’is jolly old ’ed 
some day! Now look t’other side the harch; not 
the side where Jarsper’s door is; t’other side.” 

“I see.” 

“A little way in, o’ that side, there’s a low door, 
down two steps. That’s Topeseses with ’is name 
on a hoval plate.” 

“Good. See here,” said Mr. Datchery, pro- 
ducing a shilling. “You owe me half of this.” 

“Yer lie; I don’t owe yer nothing; I never seen 
yer.” 

“I tell you you owe me half of this, because I have 
no sixpence in my pocket. So the next time you 
meet me you shall do something else for me, to pay 
me.” 

“All right, give us ’old.” 

“What is your name, and where do you live?” 

“Deputy. Travellers’ Twopenny, ’cross the 
green.” 

The boy instantly darted off with the shilling, 
lest Mr. Datchery should repent, but stopped at a 
safe distance, on the happy chance of his being un- 
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easy in his mind about it, to goad him with a de- 
mon dance expressive of its irrevocability. 

Mr. Datchery, taking off his hat to give that 
shock of white hair of his another shake, seemed 
quite resigned, and betook himself whither he had 
been directed. 

Mr. Tope’s official dwelling, communicating by 
an upper stair with Mr. Jasper’s (hence Mrs. Tope’s 
attendance on that gentleman), was of very modest 
proportions, and partook of the character of a cool 
dungeon. Its ancient walls were massive and its 
rooms rather seemed to have been dug out of them, 
than to have been designed beforehand with any 
reference to them. The main door opened at once 
on a chamber of no describable shape, with a 
groined roof, which in its turn opened on another 
chamber of no describable shape, with another 
groined roof: their windows small, and in the thick- 
ness of the walls. These two chambers, close as to 
their atmosphere and swarthy as to their illumina- 
tion by natural light, were the apartments which 
Mrs. Tope had so long offered to an unappreciative 
city. Mr. Datchery, however, was more apprecia- 
tive. He found that if he sat with the main door 
open he would enjoy the passing society of all 
comers to and fro by the gateway, and would have 
light enough. He found that if Mr. and Mrs. Tope 
living overhead, used for their own egress and in- 
gress a little side stair that came plump into the 
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Precincts by a door opening outward, to the sur- 
prise and inconvenience of a limited public of pedes- 
trians in a narrow way, he would be' alone, as in a 
separate residence. He found the rent moderate, 
and everything as quaintly inconvenient as he could 
desire. He agreed therefore to take the lodging 
then and there, and money down, possession to be 
had next evening on condition that reference was 
permitted him to Mr. Jasper as occupying the Gate 
House, of which, on the other side of the gateway 
the Verger’s hole in the wall was an appanage or 
subsidiary part. 

The poor dear gentleman was very solitary and 
very sad, Mrs. Tope said, but she had no doubt he 
would “speak for her.” Perhaps Mr. Datchery had 
heard something of what had occurred there last 
winter? 

Mr. Datchery had as confused a knowledge of 
the event in question, on trying to recall it, as he 
well could have. He begged Mrs. Tope's pardon 
when she found it incumbent on her to correct him 
in every detail of his summary of the facts, but 
pleaded that he was merely a single buffer getting 
through life upon his means as idly as he could, 
and that so many people were so constantly making 
away with so many other people, as to render it 
difficult for a buffer of an easy temper to preserve 
the circumstances of the several cases unmixed in 
his mind. 
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Mr. Jasper proving willing to speak for Mrs. 
Tope, Mr. Datchery, who had sent up his card, was 
invited to ascend the postern staircase. The Mayor 
was there, Mrs. Tope said; but he was not to be 
regarded in the light of company, as he and Mr. 
Jasper were great friends. 

“I beg pardon,” said Mr. Datchery, making a 
leg with his hat under his arm, as he addressed 
himself equzilly to both gentlemen; “a selfish pre- 
caution on my part and not personally interesting 
to anybody but myself. But as a buffer living on 
his means, and having an idea of doing it in this 
lovely place in peace and quiet, for remaining span 
of life, beg to ask if the Tope fzimily are quite re- 
spectable?” 

Mr. Jasper could answer for that without the 
slightest hesitation. 

“That is enough, sir,” said Mr. Datchery. 

“My friend the Mayor,” added Mr. Jasper, pre- 
senting Mr. Datchery with a courtly motion of his 
hand towards that potentate; “whose recommenda- 
tion is actually much more important to a stranger 
than that of an obscure person like myself, will 
testify in their behalf, I am sure.” 

“The Worshipful the Mayor,” said Mr. Datchery, 
with a low bow, “places me under an infinite obliga- 
tion.” 

“Very good people, sir, Mr. and Mrs. Tope,” 
said Mr. Sapsea, with condescension. “Very good 
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opinions. Very well behaved. Very respectful. 
Much approved by the De<ui and Chapter.” 

“The Worshipful the Mayor gives them a char- 
acter,” said Mr. Datchery, “of which they may in- 
deed be proud. I would ask His Honor (if I might 
be permitted) whether there are not many objects of 
great interest in the city which is imder his bene- 
ficent sway?” 

“We are, sir,” returned Mr. Sapsea, “an ancient 
city, and an ecclesiastical city. We are a constitu- 
tional city, as it becomes such a city to be, and we 
uphold and maintain our glorious privileges.” 

“His Honor,” said Mr. Datchery, bowing, “in- 
spires me with a desire to know more of the city, 
and confirms me in my inclination to end my days 
in the city.” 

“Retired from the Army, sir?” suggested Mr. 
Sapsea. 

“His Honor the Mayor does me too much 
credit,” returned Mr. Datchery. 

“Navy, sir?” suggested Mr. Sapsea. 

“Again,” repeated Mr. Datchery, “His Honor 
the Mayor does me too much credit.” 

“Diplomacy is a fine profession,” said Mr. 
Sapsea, as a general remark. 

“There, I confess. His Honor the Mayor is too 
many for me,” said Mr. Datchery, with an ingenuous 
smile and bow; “even a diplomatic bird must fall to 
such a gun.” 
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Now, this was very soothing. Here was a gen- 
tleman of a great not to say a grand — address, ac- 
customed to rank and dignity, really setting a fine 
example how to behave to a Mayor. There was 
something in that third person style of being spoken 
to, that Mr. Sapsea found particularly recognisant 
of his merits and position. 

“But I crave pardon,” said Mr. Datchery. “His 
Honor the Mayor will bear with me, if for a moment 
I have been deluded into occupying his time, and 
have forgotten the humble claims upon my own, of 
my hotel, the Crozier.” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Mr. Sapsea. “1 am return- 
ing home, and if you would like to take the exterior 
of our cathedral in your way, I shall be glad to 
point it out.” 

“His Honor the Mayor,” said Mr. Datchery, “is 
more than kind and gracious.” 

As Mr. Datchery, when he had made his ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. Jasper, could not be induced 
to go out of the room before the Worshipful, the 
Worshipful led the way down stairs; Mr. Datchery 
following with his hat under his arm, and his shock 
of white hair streaming in the evening breeze. 

“Might I ask His Honor,” said Mr. Datchery, 
“whether that gentleman we have just left is the 
gentleman of whom I have heard in the neighbour- 
hood as being much afflicted by the loss of a 
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nephew, and concentrating his life on avenging the 
loss?” 

“That is the gentleman. John Jasper, sir.” 
“Would His Honor allow me to inquire whether 
there are strong suspicions of any one?” 

“More than suspicions, sir,” returned Mr. Sapsea, 
' “all but certainties.” 

“Only think now!” cried Mr. Datchery. 

“But proof, sir, proof, must be built up stone 
by stone,” said the Mayor. “As I say, the end 
crowns the work. It is not enough that Justice 
should be morally certain; she must be immorally 
certain — legally, that is.” 

“His Honor,” said Mr. Datchery, “reminds me 
of the nature of the law. Immoral. How true!” 
“As I say, sir,” pompously went on the Mayor, 
“the arm of the law is a strong arm, and a long 
arm. That is the way I put it. A strong arm and 
a long arm.” 

“How forcible! — And yet, again, how true!” 
murmured Mr. Datchery. 

“And without betraying what I call the secrets 
of the prison-house,” said Mr. Sapsea; “the secrets 
of the prison-house is the term I used on the 
bench.” 

“And what other term than His Honor’s would 
express it?” said Mr. Datchery. 

“Without, I say, betraying them, I predict to 
you, knowing the iron will of the gentleman we have 
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just left (I take the bold step of calling it iron, on 
account of its strength), that in this case the long 
arm will reach, and the strong arm will strike. — 
This is our cathedral, sir. The best judges are 
pleased to admire it, and the best among our towns- 
men own to being a little vain of it.” 

All this time Mr. Datchery had walked with his 
hat under his arm, and his white hair streaming. 
He had an odd momentary appearance upon him of 
having forgotten his hat, when Mr. Sapsea now 
touched it; and he clapped his hand up to his head 
as if with some vague expectation of finding another 
hat upon it. 

“Pray be covered, sir,” entreated Mr. Sapsea; 
magnificently implying: “I shall not mind it, I assure 
you.” 

“His Honor is very good, but I do it for cool- 
ness,” said Mr. Datchery. 

Then Mr. Datchery admired the cathedral, and 
Mr. Sapsea pointed it out as if he himself had in- 
vented and built it; there were a few details indeed 
of which he did not approve, but those he glossed 
over, as if the workmen had made mistakes in his 
absence. The cathedral disposed of, he led the 
way by the churchyard, and stopped to extol the 
beauty of the evening — by chance — in the immediate 
vicinity of Mrs. Sapsea's epitaph. 

“And by-the-by,” said Mr. Sapsea, appearing to 
descend from an elevation to remember it all of a 
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sudden; like Apollo shooting down from Olympus 
to pick up his forgotten lyre; ''that is one of our 
small lions. The partiality of our people has made 
it so, and strangers have been seen taking a copy 
of it now and then. I am not a judge of it myself, 
for it is a little work of my own. But it was trouble- 
some to turn, sir; I may say, difficult to turn with 
elegance.” 

Mr. Datchery became so ecstatic over Mr. Sap- 
sea’s composition that, in spite of his intention to 
end his days in Cloisterham, and therefore his pro- 
bably having in reserve many opportunities of copy- 
ing it, he would have transcribed it into his pocket- 
book on the spot, but for the slouching towards 
them of its material producer and perpetuator, Durdles, 
whom Mr. Sapsea hailed, not sorry to show him a 
bright example of behaviour to superiors. 

“Ah, Durdles! This is the mason, sir; one of 
our Cloisterham worthies; everybody here knows 
Durdles. Mr. Datchery, Durdles; a gentleman who 
is going to settle here.” 

“I wouldn’t do it if I was him,” growled Durdles. 
“We’re a heavy lot.” 

“You surely don’t speak for yourself, Mr. Dur- 
dles,” returned Mr. Datchery, “any more than for 
His Honor.” 

“Who’s His Honor?” demanded Durdles. 

“His Honor the Mayor.” 

“I never was brought afore him,” said Durdles, 
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with anything but the look of a loyal subject of the 
mayoralty, “and it’ll be time enough for me to 
Honor him when I am. Until which, and when, 
and where: 


"Mister Sapsea is his name, 

England is his nation , 

Cloistcrham’s his dwelling-place , 

Aulcshneer’s his occupation." 

Here, Deputy (preceded by a flying oyster-shelD 
appeared upon the scene, and requested to have the 
sum of threepence instantly “chucked” to him by 
Mr. Durdles, whom he had been vainly seeking up 
and down, as lawful wages overdue. While that gen- 
tleman, with his bundle under his arm, slowly found 
and counted out the money, Mr. Sapsea informed 
the new settler of Durdles's habits, pursuits, abode, 
and reputation. “I suppose a curious stranger might 
come to see you, and your works, Mr. Durdles, at 
any odd time?” said Mr. Datchery upon that- 

“Any 'gentleman is welcome to come and see 
me any evening if he brings liquor for two with 
him,” returned Durdles, with a penny between his 
teeth and certain hsdfpence in his hands. “Or 
if he likes to make it twice two, he’ll be doubly wel- 
come.” 

“I shall come. Master Deputy, what do you 
owe me?” 

“A job.” 

“Mind you pay me honestly with the job of 
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showing me Mr. Durdles’s house when I want to go 
there.” 

Deputy, with a piercing broadside of whistle 
through the whole gap in his mouth, as a receipt in 
full for all arrears, vanished. 

The Worshipful and the Worshipper then passed 
on together until they parted, with many ceremonies, 
at the Worshipful’s door; even then, the Worshipper 
carried his hat under his arm, and gave his stream- 
ing white hair to the breeze. 

Said Mr. Datchery to himself that night, as he 
looked at his white hair in the gas-lighted looking- 
glass over the coffee-room chimneypiece at the Cro- 
zier, and shook it out: “For a single buffer, of an 
easy temper, living idly on his means, I have had a 
rather busy afternoon 1” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Shadow on the Sun-dial. 

Again Miss Twinkleton has delivered her vale- 
dictory address, with the accompaniments of white 
wine and pound cake, and again the young ladies 
have departed to their severed homes. Helena Land- 
less has left the Nuns’ House to attend her brother’s 
fortunes, and pretty Rosa is alone. 

Cloisterham is so bright and sunny in these sum- 
mer days, that the cathedral and the monastery-ruin 
show as if their strong walls were transparent. A 
soft glow seems to shine from within them, rather 
than upon them from without, such is their mellow- 
ness as they look forth on the hot corn-fields and 
the smoking roads that distantly wind among them. 
The Cloisterham gardens blush with ripening fruit. 
Time was when travel-stained pilgrims rode in clat- 
tering parties through the city’s welcome shades; 
time is when wayfarers, leading a gipsy life between 
haymaking time and harvest, and looking as if they 
were just made of the dust of the earth, so very 
dusty are they, lounge about on cool doorsteps, try- 
ing to mend their unmendable shoes, or giving them 
to the city kennels as a hopeless job, and seeking 
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others in the bundles that they carry, along with 
their yet unused sickles swathed in bands of straw. 
At all the more public pumps there is much cooling 
of bare feet, together with much bubbling and gur- 
gling of drinking with hand to spout on the part of 
these Bedouins; the Cloisterham police meanwhile 
looking askant from their beats with suspicion, and 
manifest impatience that the intruders should depart 
from within the civic bounds, and once more fry 
themselves on the simmering highroads. 

On the afternoon of such a day, when the last 
cathedral service is done, and when that side of the 
High Street on which the Nuns’ House stands is in 
grateful shade, save where its quaint old garden 
opens to the west between the boughs of trees, a 
servant informs Rosa, to her terror, that Mr. Jasper 
desires to see her. 

If he had chosen his time for finding her at a 
disadvantage, he could have done no better. Per- 
haps he has chosen it. Helena Landless is gone, 
Mrs. Tisher is absent on leave. Miss Twinkleton (in 
her amateur state of existence) has contributed her- 
self and a veal pie to a picnic. 

“Oh why, why, why, did you say I was at home!” 
cries Rosa, helplessly. 

The maid replies, that Mr. Jasper never asked 
the question. That he said he knew she was at 
home, and begged she might be told that he asked 
to see her. 
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“What shall I do, what shall I do?” thinks Rosa, 
clasping her hands. 

Possessed by a kind of desperation, she adds in 
the next breath that she will come to Mr. Jasper in 
the garden. She shudders at the thought of being 
shut up with him in the house; but many of its 
windows command the garden, and she can be seen 
as well as heard there, and can shriek in the free 
air and run away. Such is the wild idea that flut- 
ters through her mind. 

She has never seen him since the fatal night, 
except when she was questioned before the Mayor, 
and then he was present in gloomy watchfulness, as 
representing his lost nephew and burning to avenge 
him. She hangs her garden-hat on her arm, and 
goes out. The moment she sees him from the 
porch, leaning on the sun-dial, the old horrible feel- 
ing of being compelled by him, asserts its hold upon 
her. She feels that she would even then go back, 
but that he draws her feet towards him. She can- 
not resist, and sits down, with her head bent, on 
the garden-seat beside the sun-dial. She cannot 
look up at him for abhorrence, but she has perceived 
that he is dressed in deep mourning. So is she. It 
was not so at first; but the lost has long been given 
up, and mourned for, as dead. 

He would begin by touching her hand. She 
feels the intention, and draws her hand back. His 
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eyes are then fixed upon her, she knows, though her 
own see nothing but the grass. 

“I have been waiting,” he begins, “for some 
time, to be summoned back to my duty near you.” 
After several times forming her lips, which she 
knows he is closely watching, into the shape of some 
other hesitating reply, and then into none, she an- 
swers: “Duty, sir?” 

“The duty of teaching you, serving you as your 
faithful music-master.” 

“I have left off that study.” 

“Not left off, I think. Discontinued. I was told 
by your guardian that you discontinued it under the 
shock that we have all felt so acutely. When will 
you resume?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“Never? You could have done no more if you 
had loved my dear boy.” 

“I did love him!” cries Rosa, with a flash of 
anger. 

“Yes; but not quite — not quite in the right way, 
shall I say? Not in the intended and expected way. 
Much as my dear boy was, unhappily, too self- 
conscious and self-satisfied (I’ll draw no parallel be- 
tween him and you in that respect) to love as he 
should have loved, or as any one in his place would 
have loved — must have loved!” 

She sits in the same still attitude, but shrinking 
a little more. 
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“Then, to be told that you discontinued your 
study with me, was to be politely told that you 
abandoned it altogether?” he suggested. 

“Yes,” says Rosa, with sudden spirit. “The 
politeness was my guardian’s, not mine. I told him 
that I was resolved to leave oflF, and that I was de- 
termined to stand by my resolution.” 

“And you still are?” * 

“I still am, sir. And I beg not to be questioned 
any more about it. At all events, I will not answer 
any more; I have that in my power.” 

She is so conscious of his looking at her with a 
gloating admiration of the touch of anger on her, 
and the fire and animation it brings with it, that 
even as her spirit rises, it falls again, and she 
struggles with a sense of shame, affront, and fear, 
much as she did that night at the piano. 

“I will not question you any more, since you 
object to it so much; I will confess.” 

“I do not wish to hear you, sir,” cries Rosa, 
rising. 

This time he does touch her with his outstretched 
hand. In shrinking from it, she shrinks into her 
seat again. 

“We must sometimes act in opposition to our 
wishes,” he tells her in a low voice. “You must do 
so now, or do more harm to others than you can 
ever set right.” 

“What harm?” 
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“Presently, presently. You question me, you 
see, and surely that’s not fair when you forbid 
me to question you. Nevertheless, I will answer 
the question presently. Dearest Rosa! Charming 
Rosa!” 

She starts up again. 

This time he does not touch her. But his face 
looks so wicked and menacing, as he stands leaning 
against the sun-dial — setting, as it were, his black 
mark upon the very face of day — that her flight is 
arrested by horror as she looks at him. 

“I do not forget how many windows command 
a view of us,” he says, glancing towards them. “I 
will not touch you again, I will come no nearer to 
you than I am. Sit down, and there will be no 
mighty wonder in your music-master’s leaning idly 
against a pedestal and speaking with you, remember- 
ing all that has happened and our shares in it. Sit 
down, my beloved.” 

She would have gone once more — was all but 
gone — and once more his face, darkly threatening 
what would follow if she went, has stopped her. 
Looking at him with the expression of the instant 
frozen on her face, she sits down on the seat 
again. 

“Rosa, even when my dear boy was affianced 
to you, I loved you madly; even when I thought his 
happiness in having you for his wife was certain, I 
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loved you madly; even when I strove to make him 
more ardently devoted to you, I loved you madly; 
even when he gave me the picture of your lovely 
face so carelessly traduced by him, which I feigned 
to hang always in my sight for his sake, but wor- 
shipped in torment for years, 1 loved you madly. 
In the distasteful work of the day, in the wakeful 
misery of the night, girded by sordid realities, or 
wandering through Paradises and Hells of visions 
into which I rushed, carrying your image in my 
arms, I loved you madly.” 

If anything could make his words more hideous 
to her than they are in themselves, it would be 
the contrast between the violence of his look and 
delivery, and the composure of his assumed at- 
titude. 

“I endured it all in silence. So long as you 
were his, or so long as I supposed you to be his, I 
hid my secret loyally. Did I not?” 

This lie, so gross, while the mere words in which 
it is told are so true, is more than Rosa can endure. 
She answers with kindling indignation: “You were 
as false throughout, sir, as you are now. You were 
false to him, daily and hourly. You know that 
you made my life unhappy by your pursuit of 
me. You know that you made me afraid to 
open his generous eyes, and that you forced me, 
for his own trusting, good, good sake, to keep 
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the truth from him, that you were a bad, bad, 
man!” 

His preservation of his easy attitude rendering 
his working features and his convulsive hands ab- 
solutely diabolical, he returns, with a fierce extreme 
of admiration: 

“How beautiful you are! You are more beauti- 
ful in anger than in repose. I don’t ask you for 
your love; give me yourself and your hatred; give 
me yourself and that pretty rage; give me yourself 
and that enchanting scorn; it will be enough for 
me.” 

Impatient tears rise to the eyes of the trembling 
little beauty, and her face flames; but as she again 
rises to leave him in indignation, and seek pro* 
tection within the house, he stretches out his hand 
towards the porch, as though he invited her to 
enter it. 

“I told you, you rare charmer, you sweet witch, 
that you must stay and hear me, or do more harm 
than can ever be undone. You asked me what 
harm. Stay, and I will tell you. Go, and I will 
do it!” 

Again Rosa quails before his threatening face, 
though innocent of its meaning, and she remains. 
Her panting breathing comes and goes as if it would 
choke her; but with a repressive hand upon her 
bosom, she remains. 

“I have made my confession that my love is mad. 
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It is so mad that, had the ties between me and my 
dear lost boy been one silken thread less strong, I 
might have swept even him from your side when you 
favored him.” 

A film comes over the eyes she raises for an in- 
stant, as though he had turned her faint. 

“Even him,” he repeats. “Yes, even him! Rosa, 
you see me and you hear me. Judge for yourself 
whether any other admirer shall love you and live, 
whose life is in my hand.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“I mean to show you how mad my love is. It 
was hawked through the late inquiries by Mr. Cris- 
parkle, that young Landless had confessed to him 
that he w'as a rival of my lost boy. That is an in- 
expiable offence in my eyes. The same Mr. Cris- 
parkle knows under my hand that I have devoted 
myself to the murderer’s discovery and destruction, 
be he whom he might, and that I determined to dis- 
cuss the mystery with no one until I should hold 
the clue in which to entangle the murderer as in a 
net. I have since worked patiently to wind and 
wind it round him; and it is slowly winding as 1 
speak.” 

“Your belief, if you believe in the criminality of 
Mr. Landless, is not Mr. Crisparkle’s belief, and he 
is a good man,” Rosa retorts. 

“My belief is my own; and I reserve it, worship- 
ped of my*soul! Circumstances may accumulate so 
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Strongly even against an innocejit man, that, directed, 
sharpened, and pointed, they may slay him. One 
wanting link discovered by perseverance against a 
guilty man, proves his guilt, however slight its evi- 
dence before, and he dies. Young Landless stands 
in deadly peril either way.” 

“If you really suppose,” Rosa pleads with him, 
turning paler, “that 1 favor Mr. Landless, or that 
Mr. Landless has ever in any way addressed himself 
to me, you are wrong.” 

He puts that from him with a slighting action of 
his hand and a curled lip. 

“I was going to show you how madly I love you. 
More madly now than ever, for I am willing to re- 
nounce the second object that has arisen in my life 
to divide it with you; and henceforth to have no 
object in existence but you only. Miss Landless has 
become your bosom friend. You care for her peace 
of mind?” 

“I love her dearly.” 

“You care for her good name?” 

“I have said, sir, I love her dearly.” 

“I am unconsciously,” he observes, with a smile, 
as he folds his hands upon the sun-dial and leans 
his chin upon them, so that his talk would seem 
from the windows (faces occasionally come and go 
there) to be of the airiest and playfulest: “I am un- 
consciously giving offence by questioning again. I 
will simply make statements, therefore, and not put 
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questions. You do care for your bosom friend’s 
good name, and you do care for her peace of mind. 
Then remove the shadow of the gallows from her, 
dear onel” 

“You dare propose to me to ’’ 

“Darling, I dare propose to you. Stop there. 
If it be bad to idolize you, I am the worst of men; 
if it be good, I am the best. My love for you is 
above all other love, and my truth to you is above 
all other truth. Let me have hope and favor, and 
I am a forsworn man for your sake.” 

Rosa puts her hands to her temples, and, push- 
ing back her hair, looks wildly and abhorrently at 
him, as though she were trying to piece together 
what it is his deep purpose to present to her only 
in fragments. 

“Reckon up nothing at this moment, angel, but 
the sacrifices that I lay at those dear feet, which I 
could fall down among the vilest ashes and kiss, 
and put upon my head as a poor savage might. 
There is my fidelity to my dear boy after death. 
Tread upon it!” 

With an action of his hands, as though he cast 
down something precious. 

“There is the inftcpiable offence against my ado- 
ration of you. Spurn it!” 

With a similar action. 

“There are my labors in the cause of a just ven- 
geance for six toiling months. Crush them!” 

4 * 
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With another repetition of the action. 

“There is my past and my present wasted life. 
There is the desolation of my heart and my soul. 
There is my peace; there is my despair. Stamp 
them into the dust, so that you take me, were it 
even mortally hating me!” 

The frightful vehemence of the man, now reach- 
ing its full height, so additionally terrifies her as to 
break the spell that has helu her to the spot. She 
swiftly moves towards the porch; but in an instant 
he is at her side, and speaking in her ear. 

“Rosa, I am self-repressed again. I am walk- 
ing calmly beside you to the house. I shall wait for 
some encouragement and hope. 1 shall not strike 
too soon. Give me a sign that you attend to me.” 
She. slightly and constrainedly moves her hand. 
“Not a word of this to any one, or it will bring 
down the blow, as certainly as night follows day. 
Another sign that you attend to me.” 

She moves her hand once more. 

“I love you, love you, love you. If you were 
to cast me oflf now — but you will not — you would 
never be rid of me. No one should come between 
us. I would pursue you to the death.” 

The handmaid coming out to open the gate for 
him, he quietly pulls off his hat as a parting salute, 
and goes away with no greater show of agitation 
than is visible in the effigy of Mr. Sapsea’s father 
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opposite. Rosa faints in going up-stairs, and is 
carefully carried to her room, and laid down on her 
bed. A thunderstorm is coming on, the maids say, 
and the hot and stifling air has overset the pretty 
dear; no wonder; they have felt their own knees all 
of a tremble all day long. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Flight 

Rosa no sooner came to herself than the whole 
of the late interview was before her. It even seemed 
as if it had pursued her into her insensibility, and 
she had not had a moment’s unconsciousness of it. 
What to do, she was at a frightened loss to know: 
the only one clear thought in her mind, was, that 
she must fly from this terrible man. 

But where could she take refuge, and how could 
she go? She had never breathed her dread of him 
to any one but Helena. If she went to Helena, and 
told her what had passed, that very act might bring 
down the irreparable mischief that he threatened he 
had the power, and that she knew he had the will, 
to do. The more fearful he appeared to her excited 
memory and imagination, the more alarming her 
responsibility appeared: seeing that a slight mistake 
on her part, either in action or delay, might let his 
malevolence loose on Helena’s brother. 

Rosa’s mind throughout the last six months had 
been stormily confused. A half-formed, wholly un- 
expressed suspicion tossed in it, now heaving itself 
up and now sinking into the deep; now gaining 
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palpability, and now losing it. Jasper’s self-ab- 
sorption in his nephew when he was alive, and his 
unceasing pursuit of the inquiry how he came by his 
death, if he were dead, were themes so rife in the place, 
that no one appeared able to suspect the possibility 
of foul play at his hands. She had asked herself 
the question, “Am I so wicked in my thoughts as to 
conceive a wickedness that others cannot imagine?” 
Then she had considered. Did the suspicion come 
of her previous recoiling from him before the fact. 
And if so, was not that a proof of its baselessness? 
Then she had reflected, “What motive could he have, 
according to my accusation?” She was ashamed to 
answer in her mind, “The motive of gaining me!” 
And covered her face, as if the lightest shadow 
of the idea of founding murder on such an idle 
vanity were a crime almost as great. 

She ran over in her mind again, all that he had 
said by the sun-dial in the garden. He had per- 
sisted in treating the disappearance as murder, con- 
sistently with his whole public course since the 
finding of the watch and shirt-pin. If he were 
afraid of the crime being traced out, would he not 
rather encourage the idea of a voluntary disappear- 
ance? He had even declared that if the ties be- 
tween him and his nephew had been less strong, 
he might have swept “even him” away from her 
side. Was that like his having really done so? He 
had spoken of laying his six months’ labours in the 
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cause of a just vengeance at her feet. Would he 
have done that, with that violence of passion, if 
they were a pretence? Would he have ranged them 
with his desolate heart and soul, his wasted life, his 
peace, and his despair? The very first sacrifice that 
he represented himself as making for her, was his 
fidelity to his dear boy after death. Surely these 
facts were strong against a fancy that scarcely dared 
to hint itself. And yet he was so terrible a man! 
In short, the poor girl (for what could she know 
of the criminal intellect, which its own professed 
students perpetually misread, because they persist 
in trying to reconcile it with the average intellect of 
average men, instead of identifying it as a horrible 
wonder apart), could get by no road to any other 
conclusion than that he was a terrible man, and 
must be fled from. 

She had been Helena's stay and comfort during 
the whole time. She had constantly assured her of 
her full belief in her brother’s innocence, and of her 
sympathy with him in his misery. But she had never 
seen him since the disappearance, nor had Helena 
ever spoken one word of his avowal to Mr. Cris- 
parkle in regard of Rosa, though as a part of the 
interest of the case it was well known far and wide. 
He was Helena’s unfortunate brother, to her, and 
nothing more. The assurance she had given her 
odious suitor was strictly true, though it would have 
been better (she considered now) if she could have 
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restrained herself from so giving it. Afraid of him 
as the bright and delicate little creature was, her 
spirit swelled at the thought of his knowing it from 
her own lips. 

But where was she to go? Anywhere beyond 
his reach, was no reply to the question. Somewhere 
must be thought of. She determined to go to her 
guardian, and to go immediately. The feeling she 
had imparted to Helena on the night of their first 
confidence, was so strong upon her — the feeling of 
not being safe from him, and of the solid walls of 
the old convent being powerless to keep out his 
ghostly following of her — that no reasoning of her 
own could calm her terrors. The fascination of 
repulsion had been upon her so long, and now 
culminated so darkly, that she felt as if he had 
power to bind her by a spell. Glancing out at win- 
dow, even now, as she rose to dress, the sight of 
the sun-dial on which he had leaned when he de- 
clared himself, turned her cold, and made her shrink 
from it, as though he had invested it with some 
awful quality from his own nature. 

She wrote a hmrried note to Miss Twinkleton, 
saying that she had sudden reason for wishing to 
see her guardian promptly, and had gone to him; 
also, entreating the good lady not to be uneasy, for 
all was well with her. She hurried a few quite 
useless articles into a very little bag, left the note in 
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a conspicuous place, and went out, softly closing 
the gate after her. 

It was the first time she had ever been even in 
Cloisterham High Street, alone. But knowing all 
its ways and windings very well, she hurried straight 
to the corner from which the omnibus departed. It 
was, at that very moment, going off. 

“Stop and take me, if you please, Joe. I am 
obliged to go to London.” 

In less than another minute she was on her road 
to the railway, under Joe’s protection. Joe waited 
on her when she got there, put her safely into the 
railway carriage, and handed in the very little bag 
after her, as though it were some enormous trunk, 
hundredweights heavy, which she must on no ac- 
count endeavour to lift. 

“Can you go round when you get back, and 
tell Miss Twinkleton that you saw me safely off, 
Joe?” 

“It shall be done. Miss.” 

“With my love, please, Joe.” 

“Yes, Miss — and I wouldn’t mind having it my- 
self!” But Joe did not articulate the last clause; 
only thought it. 

Now that she was whirling away for London in 
real earnest, Rosa was at leisure to resume the 
thoughts which her personal hurry had checked. 
The indignant thought that his declaration of love 
soiled her; that she could only be cleansed from the 
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Stain of its impurity by appealing to the honest and 
true; supported her for a time against her fears, and 
confirmed her in her hasty resolution. But as the 
evening grew darker and darker, and the great city 
impended nearer and nearer, the doubts usual in 
such cases began to arise. Whether this was not a 
wild proceeding after all; how Mr. Grewgious might 
regard it; whether she should find him at the 
journey’s end; how she would act if he were ab- 
sent; what might become of her, alone, in a place 
so strange and crowded; how if she had but waited 
and taken counsel first; whether, if she could now 
go back, she would not do it thankfully: a multitude 
of such uneasy speculations disturbed her, more and 
more as they accumulated. At length the train came 
into London over the housetops; and down below 
lay the gritty streets with their yet un-needed lamps 
aglow, on a hot light summer night. 

“Hiram Grewgious, Esquire, Staple Inn, London.” 
This was all Rosa knew of her destination; but it 
was enough to send her rattling away again in a 
cab, through deserts of gritty streets, where many 
people crowded at the corners of courts and byways 
to get some air, and where many other people 
walked with a miserably monotonous noise of shuf- 
fling feet on hot paving-stones, and where all the 
people and all their surroundings were so gritty and 
so shabby. 

There was music playing here and there, but it 
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did not enliven the case. No barrel-organ mended 
the matter, and no big drum beat dull care away. 
Like the chapel bells that were also going here and 
there, they only seemed to evoke echoes from brick 
surfaces, and dust from everything. As to the flat 
wind instruments, they seemed to have cracked their 
hearts and souls in pining for the country. 

Her jingling conveyance stopped at last at a fast- 
closed gateway which appeared to belong to some- 
body who had gone to bed very early, and was much 
afraid of housebreakers; Rosa, discharging her con- 
veyance, timidly knocked at this gateway, and was 
let in, very little bag and all, by a watchman. 

“Does Mr. Grewgious live here?" 

“Mr. Grewgious lives there. Miss,” said the 
watchman, pointing further in. 

So Rosa went further in, and, when the clocks 
were striking ten, stood on P. J. T.'s doorsteps, won- 
dering what P. J. T. had done with his street door. 

Guided by the painted name of Mr. Grewgious, 
she went upstairs and softly tapped and tapped se- 
veral times. But no one answering, and Mr. Grew- 
gious’s door-handle yielding to her touch, she went 
in, and saw her guardian sitting on a window-seat 
at an open window, with a shaded lamp placed far 
from him on a table in a corner. 

Rosa drew nearer to him in the twilight of the 
room. He saw her, and he said in an iinder-ton$: 
“Good Heaven!” 
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Rosa fell upon his neck, with tears, and then he 
said, returning her embrace: 

“My child, my child! I thought you were your 
mother! ” 

“But what, what, what,” he added, soothingly, 
“has happened? My dear, what has brought you 
here? Who has brought you here?” 

“No one. I came alone.” 

“Lord bless me!” ejaculated Mr. Grewgious. 
“Came alone! Why didn’t you write to me to come 
and fetch you?” 

“I had no time. I took a sudden resolution. 
Poor, poor Eddy!” 

“Ah, poor fellow, poor fellow!” 

“His uncle has made love to me. I cannot bear 
it,” said Rosa, at once with a burst of tears, and a 
stamp of her little foot; “I shudder with horror of 
him, and I have come to you to protect me and all 
of us from him, if you will?” 

“I will!” cried Mr. Grewgious, with a sudden 
rush of amazing energy. “Damn him! 

Confound hU politics. 

Frustrate his knavish tricks I 
On Thee his hopes to fix f 
Damn him again I " 

After this most extraordinary outburst, Mr. Grew- 
gious, quite beside himself, plunged about the room, 
to all appearance undecided whether he was in a fit 
of loyal enthusiasm, or combative denunciatiout 
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He Stopped and said, wiping his face: “I beg 
your pardon, my dear, but you will be glad to know 
I feel better. Tell me no more just now, or I might 
do it again. You must be refreshed and cheered. 
What did you take last? Was it breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, tea, or supper? And what will you take 
next? Shall it be breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, or 
supper? ” 

The respectful tenderness witli which, on one 
knee before her, he helped her to remove her hat, 
and disentangle her pretty hair from it, was quite a 
chivalrous sight. Yet who, knowing him only on 
the surface, would have expected chivalry — and 
of the true sort, too: not the spurious — from Mr. 
Grewgious? 

“Your rest too must be provided for,” he went 
on; “and you shall have the prettiest chamber in 
Furnival’s. Your toilet must be provided for, and 
you shall have everything that an unlimited head 
chambermaid — by which expression I mean a head 
chambermaid not limited as to outlay — can procure. 
Is that a bag?” he looked hard at it; sooth to say, 
it required hard looking at to be seen at all in a 
dimly-lighted room: “and is it your property, my 
dear?” 

“Yes, sir. I brought it with me.” 

“It is not an extensive bag,” said Mr. Grewgious, 
candidly, “though admirably calculated to contain a 
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day’s provision for a canary bird. Perhaps you 
brought a canary bird?” 

Rosa smiled, and shook her head. 

“If you had he should have been made wel- 
come,” said Mr. Grewgious, “and I think he would 
have been pleased to be hung upon a nail outside 
and pit himself against our Staple sparrows; whose 
execution must be admitted to be not quite equal to 
their intention. Which is the case with so many of 
us! You didn’t say what meal, my dear. Have a 
nice jumble of all meals.” 

Rosa thanked him, but said she could only take 
a cup of tea. Mr. Grewgious, after several times 
running out, and in again, to mention such supple- 
mentary items as marmalade, eggs, watercresses, 
salted fish, and frizzled ham, ran across to Furnival’s 
without his hat, to give his various directions. And 
soon aftei^vards they were realised in practice, and 
the board was spread. 

“Lord bless my soul!” cried Mr. Grewgious, 
putting the lamp upon it, and taking his seat oppo- 
site Rosa; “what a new sensation for a poor old 
Angular bachelor, to be sure!” 

Rosa’s expressive little eyebrows asked him what 
he meant? 

“The sensation of having a sweet young pre- 
sence in the place that whitewashes it, paints it, pa- 
pers it, decorates it with gilding, and makes it Glo- 
rious!” said Mr. Grewgious. “Ah me! Ah me!” 
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As there was something mournful in his sigh, 
Rosa, in touching him with his tea-cup, ventured to 
touch him with her small hand too. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious. 
“Ahem! Let’s talk.” 

“Do you always live here, sir?” asked Rosa. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“And always alone?” 

“Always alone; except that I have daily com- 
pany in a gentleman by the name of Bazzard; my 
clerk.” 

doesn’t live here?” 

“No, he goes his ways after office hours. In 
fact, he is off duty here, altogether, just at present; 
and a Firm down stairs with which I have business 
relations, lend me a substitute. But it would be 
extremely difficult to replace Mr. Bazzard.” 

“He must be very fond of you,” said Rosa. 

“He bears up against it with commendable for- 
titude if he is,” returned Mr. Grewgious, after con- 
sidering the matter. “But I doubt if he is. Not 
particularly so. You see, he is discontented, poor 
fellow.” 

“Why isn’t he contented?” was the natural in- 
quiry. 

“Misplaced,’’ said Mr. Grewgious, with great 
mystery. 

Rosa’s eyebrows resumed their inquisitive and 
perplexed expression. 
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“So misplaced,” Mr. Grewgious went on, “that 
I feel constantly apologetic towards him. And he 
feels (though he doesn’t mention it) that I have rea- 
son to be.” 

Mr. Grewgious had by this time grown so very 
mysterious, that Rosa did not know how to go on. 
While she was thinking about it Mr. Grewgious sud- 
denly jerked out of himself for the second time: 

“Let’s talk. We were speaking of Mr. Bazzard. 
It’s a secret, and moreover it is Mr. Bazzard’s se- 
cret; but the sweet presence at my table makes me 
so unusually expansive, that I feel I must impart it 
in inviolable confidence. What do you think Mr. 
Bazzard has done?” 

“Oh dear!” cried Rosa, drawing her chair a 
little nearer, and her mind reverting to Jasper, “no- 
thing dreadful, I hope?” 

“He has written a play,” said Mr. Grewgious, in 
a solemn whisper. “A tragedy.” 

. Rosa seemed much relieved. 

“And nobody,” pursued Mr. Grewgious in the 
same tone, “will hear, on any account whatever, of 
bringing it out.” 

Rosa looked reflective, and nodded her head 
slowly; as who should say: “Such things are, and 
why are they!” 

“Now, you know,” said Mr. Grewgious, “/ 
couldn’t write a play.” 

The Mystery of Ed-mitt Drood. 11 % 5 
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“Not a bad one, sir?” asked Rosa, innocently, 
with her eyebrows again in action. 

“No. If I was under sentence of decapitation, 
and was about to be instantly decapitated, and an 
express arrived with a pardon for the condemned 
convict Grewgious if he wrote a play, I should be 
under the necessity of resuming the block and beg- 
ging the executioner to proceed to extremities, — 
meaning,” said Mr. Grewgious, passing his hand 
under his chin, “the singular number, and this ex- 
tremity.” 

Rosa appeared to consider what she would do if 
the awkward supposititious case were hers. 

“Consequently,” said Mr. Grewgious, “Mr. Baz- 
zard would have a sense of my inferiority to himself 
under any circumstances ; but when I am his master, 
you know, the case is greatly aggravated.” 

Mr. Grewgious shook his head seriously, as if he 
felt the oflfence to be a little too much, though of 
his own committing. 

“How came you to be his master, sir?” asked 
Rosa. 

“A question that naturally follows,” said Mr. 
Grewgious. “Let’s talk. Mr. Bazzard’s father, being 
a Norfolk fanner, would have fmiously laid about 
him with a flail, a pitchfork, and every agricultural 
implement available for assaulting purposes, on the 
slightest hint of his son’s having written a play. So 
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the son, bringing to me the father’s rent (which I 
receive), imparted his secret, and pointed out that 
he was determined to pursue his genius, and that it 
would put him in peril of starvation, and that he 
was not formed for it.” 

“For pmsuing his genius, sir?” 

“No, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious, “for starva- 
tion. It was impossible to deny the position that 
Mr. Bazzard was not formed to be starved, and Mr. 
Bazzard then pointed out that it was desirable that I 
should stand . between him and a fate so perfectly 
unsuited to his formation. In that way Mr. Bazzard 
became my clerk, and he feels it very much.” 

“I am glad he is grateful,” said Rosa. 

“I didn’t quite mean that, my dear. I mean 
that he feels the degradation. There are some other 
geniuses that Mr. Bazzard has become acquainted 
with, who have also written tragedies, which likewise 
nobody will on any account whatever hear of bring- 
ing out, and these choice spirits dedicate their plays 
to one another in a highly panegyrical manner. Mr. 
Bazzard has been the subject of one of these de- 
dications. Now, you know, I never had a play 
dedicated to me I'' 

Rosa looked at him as if she would have liked 
him to be the recipient of a thousand dedications. 

“Which again, naturally, rubs against the grain 
of Mr. Bazzard,” said Mr. Grewgious. “He is very 

5 * 
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short with me sometimes, and then I feel that he is 
meditating ‘This blockhead is my master! A fellow 
who couldn’t write a tragedy on pain of death, and 
who will never have one dedicated to him with the 
most complimentary congratulations on the high 
position he has taken in the eyes of posterity!’ Very 
trying, very trying. However, in giving him direc- 
tions, I reflect beforehand: ‘Perhaps he may not like 
this,’ or ‘He might take it ill if I asked that,’ and 
so we get on very well. Indeed, better than I could 
have expected.” 

“Is the tragedy named, sir?” asked Rosa. 

“Strictly between ourselves,” answered Mr. Grew- 
gious, “it has a dreadfully appropriate name. It is 
called The Thorn of Anxiety. But Mr. Bazzard 
hopes — and I hope — that it will come out at last.” 

It was not hard to divine that Mr. Grewgious 
had related the Bazzard history thus fully, at least 
quite as much for the recreation of his ward’s mind 
from the subject that had driven her there, as for 
the gratification of his own tendency to be social 
and communicative. “And now, my dear,” he said 
at this point, “if you are not too tired to tell me 
more of what passed to-day — but only if you feel 
quite able — I should be glad to hear it. I may 
digest it the better, if I sleep on it to-night.” 

Rosa, composed now, gave him a faithful account 
of the interview. Mr. Grewgious often smoothed 
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his head while it was in progress, and begged to be 
told a second time those parts which bore on 
Helena and Neville. When Rosa had finished, he 
sat, grave, silent, and meditative, for a while. 

“Clearly narrated,” was his only remark at last, 
“ and, I hope, clearly put away here,” smoothing his 
head again; “See, my dear,” taking her to the open 
window, “where they live! The dark windows over 
yonder.” 

“I may go to Helena to-morrow?” asked Rosa. 

“I should like to sleep on that question to-night,” 
he answered, doubtfully. “But let me take you to 
your own rest, for you must need it.” 

With that, Mr. Grewgious helped her to get her 
hat on again, and hung upon his arm the very little 
bag that was of no earthly use, and led her by the 
hand (with a certain stately awkwardness, as if he 
were going to walk a minuet) across Holborn, and 
into Furnival’s Inn. At the hotel door, he confided 
her to the Unlimited head chambermaid, and said 
that while she went up to see her room, he would 
remain below, in case she should Avish it exchanged 
for another, or should find that there was anything 
she wanted. 

Rosa’s room was airy, clean, comfortable, almost 
gay. The Unlimited had laid in everything omitted 
from the very little bag (that is to say, everything 
she could possibly need), and Rosa tripped down 
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the great many stairs again, to thank her guardian 
for his thoughtful and affectionate care of her. 

“Not at all, my dear,” Sciid Mr. Grewgious, in- 
finitely gratified; “it is I who thank you for your 
charming confidence and for your charming com- 
pany. Your breakfast will be provided for you in a 
neat, compact, and graceful little sitting-room (ap- 
propriate to your figure), and I will come to you at 
ten o’clock in the morning. I hope you don’t feel 
very strange indeed, in this strange place.” 

“Oh no, I feel so safe!” 

“Yes, you may be sure that the stairs are fire- 
proof,” said Mr. Grewgious, “and that any outbreak 
of the devouring element would be perceived and 
suppressed by the watchmen.” 

“I did not mean that,” Rosa replied. “I mean, 
I feel so safe from him.” 

“There is a stout gate of iron bars to keep him 
out,” said Mr. Grewgious, smiling, “and Furnival’s is 
fire-proof and specially watched and lighted, and I 
live over the way!” In the stoutness of his knight- 
errantry, he seemed to think the last-named protec- 
tion all-sufficient. In the same spirit, he said to 
the gate-porter as he went out, “If some one stay- 
ing in the hotel should wish to send across the road 
to me in the night, a crown will be ready for the 
messenger.” In the same spirit, he walked up and 
down outside the iron gate for the best part of an 
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hour, with some solicitude: occasionally looking in 
between the bars, as if he had laid a dove in a high 
roost in a cage of lions, and had it on his mind 
that she might tumble out. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Recognition. 

Nothing occurred in the night to flutter the 
tired dove, and the dove arose refreshed. With 
Mr. Grewgious when the clock struck ten in the 
morning, came Mr. Crisparkle, who had come at 
one plunge out of the river at Cloisterham. 

“Miss Twinkleton was so uneasy. Miss Rosa,” 
he explained to her, “and came round to Ma and 
me with your note, in such a state of wonder, that, 
to quiet her, I volunteered on this service by the 
very first train to be caught in the morning. I 
wished at the time that you had come to me; but 
now I think it best that you did as you did, and 
came to your guardian.” 

“I did think of you,” Rosa told him; “but 

Minor Canon Corner was so near him ” 

“I understand. It was quite natural.” 

“I have told Mr. Crisparkle,” said Mr. Grew- 
gious, “all that you told me last night, my dear. 
Of course I should have written it to him im- 
mediately; but his coming was most opportune. 
And it was particularly kind of him to come, for he 
had but just gone,” 
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“Have you settled,” asked Rosa, appealing to 
them both, “what is to be done for Helena and her 
brother?” 

“Why really,” said Mr. Crisparkle, “I am in 
great perplexity. If even Mr. Grewgious, whose 
head is much longer than mine and who is a whole 
night’s cogitation in advance of me, is undecided, 
what must I be ! ” 

The Unlimited here put her head in at the door 
— after having rapped, and been authorized to pre- 
sent herself — announcing that a gentleman wished 
for a word with another gentleman named Cris- 
parkle, if any such gentleman were there. If no 
such gentleman were there, he begged pardon for 
being mistaken. 

“Such a gentleman is here,” said Mr. Crisparkle, 
“but is engaged just now.” 

“Is it a dark gentleman?” interposed Rosa, re- 
treating on her guardian. 

“No, Miss, more of a brown gentleman.” 

“You are sure not with black hair?” asked Rosa, 
taking courage. 

“Quite sure of that. Miss. Brown hair and blue 
eyes.” 

“Perhaps,” hinted Mr. Grewgious, with habitual 
caution, “it might be well to see him, reverend sir, 
if you don’t object. When one is in a difficulty, or 
at a loss, one never knows in what direction a way 
put may chance to open. It is a business principle 
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of mine, in such a case, not to close up any direc- 
tion, but to keep an eye on every direction that 
may present itself. I could relate an anecdote in 
point, but that it would be premature.” 

“If Miss Rosa will allow me then? Let the 
gentleman come in,” said Mr. Crisparkle. 

The gentleman came in; apologised, with a frank 
but modest grace, for not finding Mr. Crisparkle 
alone; turned to Mr. Crisparkle, and smilingly asked 
the unexpected question: “Who am I?” 

“You are the gentleman I saw smoking under 
the trees in Staple Inn a few minutes ago.” 

“True. There I saw you. Who else am I?” 
Mr. Crisparkle concentrated his attention on a 
handsome face, much sunburnt; and the ghost of 
some departed boy seemed to rise, gradually and 
dimly, in the room. 

The gentleman saw a struggling recollection 
lighten up the Minor Canon’s features, and smiling 
again, said: “What will you have for breakfast this 
morning? You are out of jam.” 

“Wait a moment!” cried Mr. Crisparkle, raising 
his right hand. “Give me another instant! Tartar!” 
The two shook hands with the greatest heartiness, 
and then went the wonderful length — for English- 
men — of laying their hands each on the other’s 
shoulders, and looking joyfully each into the other’s 
face. 

“My old fag!” said Mr. Crisparkle. 
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“My old master!” said Mr. Tartar. 

“You saved me from drowning!” said Mr. 
Crisparkle. 

“After which you took to swimming, you know!” 
said Mr. Tartar. 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Crisparkle. 

“Amen!” said Mr. Tartar. 

And then they fell to shaking hands most 
heartily again. 

“Imagine,” exclaimed Mr. Crisparkle, with 
glistening eyes: “Miss Rosa Bud and Mr. Grew- 
gious, imagine Mr. Tartar, when he was the smallest 
of juniors, diving for me, catching me, a big heavy 
senior, by the hair of the head, and striking out for 
the shore with me like a water-giant!” 

“Imagine my not letting him sink, as I was his 
fag!” said Mr. Tartar. “But the truth being that 
he was my best protector and friend, and did me 
more good than all the masters put together, an ir- 
rational impulse seized me to pick him up, or go 
down with him.” 

“Hem! Permit me, sir, to have the honor,” 
said Mr. Grewgious, advancing with extended hand, 
“for an honor I truly esteem it. I am proud to 
make your acquaintance. I hope you didn’t take 
cold. I hope you were not inconvenienced by 
swallowing too much water. How have you been 
since?” 

It was by no means apparent that Mr. Grew- 
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gious knew what he said, though it was very ap- 
parent that he meant to say something highly 
friendly and appreciative. 

If Heaven, Rosa thought, had but sent such 
courage and skill to her poor mother’s aid! And 
he to have been so slight and young then! 

“I don’t wish to be complimented upon it, I 
thank you, but I think I have an idea,” Mr. Grew- 
gious announced, after taking a jogtrot or two 
across the room, so unexpected and vmaccountable 
that they had all stared at him, doubtful whether he 
was choking or had the cramp. ‘‘I think I have an 
idea. 1 believe 1 have had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Tartar’s name as tenant of the top set in the 
house next the top set in the comer?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mr. Tartar. “You are right 
so far.” 

“lam right so far,” said Mr. Grewgious. “Tick 
that off,” which he did, with his right thumb on 
his left. “Might you happen to know the name of 
your neighbour in the top set on the other side of 
the party-wall?” coming very close to Mr. Tartar, 
to lose nothing of his face, in his shortness of 
sight. 

“Landless.” 

“'Tick that off,” said Mr. Grewgious, taking an- 
other trot, and then coming back. “No personal 
knowledge, I suppose, sir?” 

“Slight, but some,” 
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“Tick that off,” said Mr. Grewgious, taking an- 
other trot, and again coming back. “Nature of 
knowledge, Mr. Tartar?” 

“I thought he seemed to be a young fellow in 
a poor way, and I asked his leave — only within a 
day or so — to share my flowers up there with him; 
that is to say, to extend my flower-garden to his 
windows.” 

“Would you have the kindness to take seats?” 
said Mr. Grewgious. “I have an idea!” 

They complied; Mr. Tartar none the less readily, 
for being all abroad; and Mr. Grewgious, seated in 
the centre, with his hands upon his knees, thus 
stated his idea, with his usual manner of having got 
the statement by heart. 

“I cannot as yet make up my mind whether it 
is prudent to hold open communication under 
present circumstances, and on the part of the fair 
member of the present company, with Mr. Neville 
or Miss Helena. I have reason to know that a local 
friend of ours (on whom I beg to bestow a passing 
but a hearty malediction, with the kind permission 
of my reverend friend) sneaks to and fro, and 
dodges up and down. When not doing so himself, 
he may have some informant skulking about, in the 
person of a watchman, porter, or such-like hanger- 
on of Staple. On the other hand. Miss Rosa very 
naturally wishes to see her friend Miss Helena, and 
it would seem important that at least Miss Helena 
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(if not her brother too, through her) should privately 
know from Miss Rosa’s lips what has occurred, and 
what has been threatened. Am I agreed with 
generally in the views I take?” 

“I entirely coincide with them,” said Mr. Cris- 
parkle, who had been very attentive. 

“As I have no doubt I should,” added Mr. 
Tartar, smiling, “if I understood them.” 

“Fair and softly, sir,” said Mr. Grewgious; “we 
shall fully confide in you directly, if you will favor 
us with your permission. Now, if our local friend 
should have any informant on the spot, it is tolerably 
clear that such informant can only be set to watch 
the chambers in the occupation of Mr. Neville. He 
reporting, to our local friend, who comes and goes 
there, our local friend would supply for himself, 
from his own previous knowledge, the identity of 
the parties. Nobody can be set to watch all Staple, or 
to concern himself with comers and goers to other 
sets of chambers: unless, indeed, mine.” 

“I begin to understand to what you tend,” 
said Mr. Crisparkle, “and highly approve of your 
caution.” 

“I needn’t repeat that I know nothing yet of the 
why and wherefore,” said Mr. Tartar; “but I also 
understood to what you tend, so let me say at once 
that my chambers are freely at your disposal.” 

“There!” cried Mr. Grewgious, smoothing his 
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head triumphantly. “Now we have all got the idea. 
You have it, my dear?” 

“I think I have,” said Rosa, blushing a little as 
Mr. Tartar looked quickly towards her. 

“You see, you go over to Staple with Mr. Cris- 
parkle and Mr. Tartar,” said Mr. Grewgious; “I 
going in and out and out and in, alone, in my 
usual way; you go up with those gentlemen to Mr. 
Tartar’s rooms; you look into Mr. Tartar’s flower- 
garden; you wait for Miss Helena’s appearance there, 
or you signify to Miss Helena that you are close by; 
and you communicate with her freely, and no spy 
can be the wiser.” 

“I am very much afraid I shall be ” 

“Be what, my dear?” asked Mr. Grewgious, as 
she hesitated. “Not frightened?” 

“No, not that,” said Rosa, shyly; — “in Mr. 
Tartar’s way. We seem to be appropriating Mr. 
Tartar’s residence so very coolly.” 

“I protest to you,” returned that gentleman, 
“that I shall think the better of it for evermore, if 
your voice sounds in it only once.” 

Rosa not quite knowing what to say about that, 
cast down her eyes, and turning to Mr. Grewgious, 
dutifully asked if she should put her hat on? Mr. 
Grewgious being of opinion that she could not do 
better, she withdrew for the purpose. Mr. Crisparkle 
took the opportunity of giving Mr. Tartar a sum- 
mary of the^distresses of Neville and his sister; the 
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opportunity was quite long enough, as the hat hap- 
pened to require a little extra fitting on. 

Mr. Tartar gave his arm to Rosa, and Mr. Cris- 
parkle walked, detached, in front. 

“Poor, poor Eddy!” thought Rosa, as they went 
along. 

Mr, Tartar waived his right hand as he bent his 
head down over Rosa, talking in an animated way. 

“It was not so powerful or so sun-browned when 
it saved Mr. Crisparkle,” thought Rosa, glancing at 
it; “but it must have been very steady and de- 
termined even then.” 

Mr. Tartar told her he had been a sailor, roving 
everywhere for years and years. 

“When are you going to sea again?” asked 
Rosa. 

“Never!” 

Rosa wondered what the girls would say if they 
could see her crossing the wide street on the sailor’s 
arm. And she fancied that the passers-by must 
think her very little and very helpless, contrasted 
with the strong figure that could have caught her 
up and carried her out of any danger, miles and 
miles without resting. 

She was thinking further, that his far-seeing blue 
eyes looked as if they had been used to watch 
danger afar off, and to watch it without flinching, 
drawing nearer and nearer: when, happening to 
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raise her own eyes, she found that he seemed to be 
thinking something about ihem. 

This a little confused Rosebud, and may account 
for her > never afterwards quite knowing how she 
ascended (with his help) to his garden in the air, and 
seemed to get into a marvellous country that came 
into sudden bloom like the country on the summit 
of the magic bean-stalk. May it flourish for ever! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Gritty State of Things comes on. 

Mr. Tartar’s chambers were the neatest, the 
cleanest, and the best ordered chambers ever seen 
under the sun, moon, and stars. The floors were 
scrubbed to that extent, that you might have sup- 
posed the London blacks emancipated for ever, and 
gone out of the land for good. Every inch of brass 
work in Mr. Tartar’s possession was polished and 
burnished, till it shone like a brazen mirror. No 
speck, nor spot, nor spatter soiled the purity of any 
of Mr. Tartar’s household gods, large, small, or 
middle-sized. His sitting-room was like the ad- 
miral’s cabin, his bath-room was like a dairy, his 
sleeping-chamber, fitted all about with lockers and 
drawers, was like a seedsm«m’s shop; and his nicely- 
balanced cot just stirred in the midst, as if it breathed. 
Everything belonging to Mr. Tartar had quarters of 
its own assigned to it: his maps and charts had their 
quarters; his books had theirs; his brushes had 
theirs; his boots had theirs; his clothes had theirs; 
his case-bottles had theirs; his telescopes and other 
instruments had theirs. Everything was readily ac- 
cessible. Shelf, bracket, locker, hook, and drawer 
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were equally within reach, and were equally con- 
trived with a view to avoiding waste of room, and 
providing some snug inches of stowage for some- 
thing that would have exactly fitted nowhere else. 
His gleaming little service of plate was so arranged 
upon his sideboard as that a slack salt-spoon would 
have instantly betrayed itself; his toilet implements 
were so arranged upon his dressing-table as that a 
toothpick of slovenly deportment could have been 
reported at a glance. So with the curiosities he had 
brought home from various voyages. Stuffed, dried, 
repolished, or otherwise preserved, according to their 
kind; birds, fishes, reptiles, arms, articles of dress, 
shells, seaweeds, greisses, or memorials of coral reef; 
each was displayed in its especial place, and each 
could have been displayed in no better place. Paint 
and varnish seemed to be kept somewhere out of 
sight, in constant readiness to obliterate stray finger- 
marks wherever any might become perceptible in Mr. 
Tartar’s chambers. No man-of-war was ever kept 
more spick and span from careless touch. On this 
bright summer day, a neat awning was rigged over 
Mr. Tartar’s flower-garden as only a sailor could rig 
it; and there was a sea-going air upon the whole 
effect, so delightfully complete, that the flower-garden 
might have appertained to stern-windows afloat, and 
the whole concern might have bowled away gallantly 
with all on board, if Mr. Tartar had only clapped 
to his lips the speaking-trumpet that was slung in a 
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corner, and given hoarse orders to have the anchor 
up, look alive there, men, and get all sail upon her! 

Mr. Tartar doing the honors of this gallant craft, 
was of a piece with the rest. When a man rides an 
amiable hobby that shies at nothing and kicks no- 
body, it is only agreeable to find him riding it with 
a humorous sense of the droll side of the creature. 
When the man is a cordial and an earnest man by 
nature, and withal is perfectly fresh and genuine, it 
may be doubted whether he is ever seen to greater 
advantage than at such a time. So Rosa would 
have naturally thought (even if she hadn’t been con- 
ducted over the ship with all the homage due to the 
First Lady of the Admiralty, or First Fairy of the 
Sea), that it was charming to see and hear Mr. Tartar 
half laughing at, and half rejoicing, in his various 
contrivances. So Rosa would have naturally thought, 
anyhow, that the sunburnt sailor showed to great 
advantage when, the inspection finished, he de- 
licately withdrew out of his admiral’s cabin, be- 
seeching her to consider herself its Queen, and wav- 
ing her free of his flower-garden with the hand that 
had had Mr. Crisparkle’s life in it. 

“Helena! Helena Landless! Are you there?” 

“Who speaks to me? Not Rosa?” Then a se- 
cond handsome face appearing. 

“Yes, my darling!” 

“Why, how did you come here, dearest?” 
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“I — I don’t quite know,” said Rosa with a blush; 
“unless I am dreaming 1” 

Why with a blush? For their two faces were 
alone with the other flowers. Are blushes among 
the fruits of the country of the magic beanstalk. 

“/am not dreaming,” said Helena, smiling. “I 
should take more for granted if I were. How do 
we come together — or so near together — so very 
unexpectedly?” 

Unexpectedly indeed, among the dingy gables 
and chimney-pots of P. J. T.’s connection, and the 
flowers that had sprung from the salt sea. But Rosa, 
waking, told in a hurry how they came to be to- 
gether, and all the why and wherefore of that matter. 

“And Mr. Crisparkle is here,” said Rosa, in 
rapid conclusion; “and could you believe it? Long 
ago, he saved his life!” 

“I could believe any such thing of Mr. Crisparkle,” 
returned Helena, with a mantling face. 

(More blushes in the beanstalk country!) 

“Yes, but it wasn’t Mr. Crisparkle,” said Rosa, 
quickly putting in the correction. 

“I don’t understand, love.” 

“It was very nice of Mr. Crisparkle to be saved,” 
said Rosa, “and he couldn’t have shown his high 
opinion of Mr. Tartar more expressively. But it was 
Mr. Tartar who saved him.” 

Helena’s dark eyes looked very earnestly at the 
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bright face among the leaves, and she asked, in a 
slower and more thoughtful tone: 

“Is Mr. Tartar with you now, dear?” 

“No; because he has given up his rooms to me 
— to us, I mean. It ts such a beautiful place!” 

“Is it?” 

“It is like the inside of the most exquisite ship 

that ever sailed. It is like — it is like ” 

“Like a dream?” suggested Helena. 

Rosa answered with a little nod, and smelled the 
flowers. 

Helena resumed after a short pause of silence 
during which she seemed (or it was Rosa's fancy) to 
compassionate somebody: “My poor Neville is read- 
ing in his own room the sun being so very bright 
on this side just now. I think he had better not 
know that you are so near.” 

“Oh, I think so tool” cried Rosa very readily. 
“I suppose,” pursued Helena, doubtfully, “that 
he must know by-and-by all you have told me; but 
I am not sure. Ask Mr. Crisparkle's advice, my 
darling. Ask him whether I may tell Neville as 
much or as little of what you have told me as I 
think best.” 

Rosa subsided into her state-cabin, and pro- 
pounded the question. The Minor Canon was for 
the free exercise of Helena's judgment. 

“I thank him very much,” said Helena, when 
Rosa emerged again with her report. “Ask him 
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whether it would be best to wait until any more 
maligning and pursuing of Neville on the part of 
this wretch shall disclose itself, or to try to antici- 
pate it: I mean, so far as to find out whether any 
such goes on darkly about us?” 

The Minor Canon found this point so difficult to 
give a confident opinion on, that, after two or three 
attempts and failures, he suggested a reference to 
Mr. Grewgious. Helena acquiescing, he betook 
himself (with a most unsuccessful assumption of 
lounging indifference) across the quadrangle to P. 
J. T.’s, and stated it. Mr. Grewgious held decided- 
ly to the general principle, that if you could steal a 
march upon a brigand or a wild beast, you had 
better do it; and he also held decidedly to the 
special case, that John Jasper was a brigand and a 
wild beast in combination. 

Thus advised, Mr. Crisparkle came back again 
and reported to Rosa, who in her turn reported to 
Helena. She, now steadily pursuing her train of 
thought at her window, considered thereupon. 

“We may count on Mr. Tartar’s readiness to 
help us, Rosa?” she inquired. 

O yes! Rosa shyly thought so. O yes, Rosa shy- 
ly believed she could almost answer for it. But 
should she ask Mr. Crisparkle? “I think your autho- 
rity on the point as good as his, my dear,” said 
Helena, sedately, “and you needn’t disappear again 
for that.” Odd of Helena! 
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“You see, Neville” Helena pursued after more 
reflection “knows no one else here: he has not so 
much as exchanged a word with any one else here. 
If Mr. Tartar would call to see him openly and often; 
if he would spare a minute for the purpose, fre- 
quently; if he would even do so, almost daily; some- 
thing might come of it.” 

“Something might come of it, dear?” repeated 
Rosa, surveying her friend’s beauty with a highly 
perplexed face. “Something might?” 

“If Neville’s movements are really watched, and 
if the purpose really is to isolate him from all friends 
and acquaintance and wear his daily life out grain 
by grain (which would seem to be the threat to you), 
does it not appear likely,” said Helena, “that his 
enemy would in some way communicate with Mr. 
Tartar to warn him off" from Neville? In which case, 
we might not only know the fact but might know from 
Mr. Tartar what the terms of the communication were.” 

“I see!” cried Rosa. And immediately darted 
into her state-cabin again. 

Presently her pretty face reappeared, with a 
greatly heightened colour, and she said that she had 
told Mr. Crisparkle, and that Mr. Crisparkle had 
fetched in Mr. Tartar, and that Mr. Tartar — “who 
is waiting now in case you want him,” added Rosa, 
with a half look back, and in not a little confusion 
between the inside of the state-cabin and out — hnd 
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declared his readiness to act as she had suggested, 
and to enter on his task that very day. 

“I thank him from my heart,” said Helena. 
“Pray tell him so.” 

Again not a little confused between the Flower 
Garden and the Cabin, Rosa dipped in with her 
message, and dipped out again with more assur- 
ances from Mr. Tartar, and stood wavering in a di- 
vided state between Helena and him, which proved 
that confusion is not always necessarily awkward, but 
may sometimes present a very pleasant appearance. 

“And now, darling,” said Helena, “we will be 
mindful of the caution that has restricted us to this 
interview for the present, and will part. I hear Ne- 
ville moving too. Are you going back?” 

“To Miss Twinkleton’s?” asked Rosa. 

“Yes.” 

“O, I could never go there any more; I couldn’t 
indeed, after that dreadful interview!” said Rosa. 

“Then where are you going, pretty one?” 

“Now I come to think of it, I don’t know,” said 
Rosa. “I have settled nothing at all yet, but my guar- 
dian will take care of me. Don’t be uneasy, dear. 
I shall be sure to be somewhere.” 

(It did seem likely.) 

“And I shall hear of my Rosebud from Mr. Tar- 
tar?” inquired Helena. 

“Yes, I suppose so; from ” Rosa looked 

back again in a flutter, instead of supplying tho 
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name. “But tell me one thing before we part, dear- 
est Helena. Tell me that you are sure, sure, sure, I 
couldn’t help it.” 

“Help it, love?” 

“Help making him malicious and revengeful. I 
couldn’t hold any terms with him, could I?” 

“You know how I love you, darling,” answered 
Helena, with indignation; “but I would sooner see 
you dead at his wicked feet.” 

“That’s a great comfort to me! And you will 
tell your poor brother so, won’t you? And you will 
give him my remembrance and my sympathy? And 
you will ask him not to hate me?” 

With a mournful shake of the head, as if that 
would be quite a superfluous entreaty, Helena lovingly 
kissed her two hands to her friend, and her friend’s 
two hands were kissed to her; and then she saw a 
third hand (a brown one) appear among the flowers 
and leaves, and help her friend out of sight. 

The reflection that Mr. Tartar produced in the 
Admiral’s Cabin by merely touching the spring knob 
of a locker and the handle of a drawer, was a daz- 
zling enchanted repast. Wonderful macaroons, glit- 
tering liqueurs, magically preserved tropical spices, 
and jellies of celestial tropical fruits, displayed them- 
selves profusely at an instant’s notice. But Mr. 
Tartar could not make time stand still; and time, 
with his hardhearted fleetness, strode on so fast, 
that Rosa was obliged to come down from the 
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Beanstalk country to earth, and her guardian’s cham- 
bers. 

“And now, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious, “what 
is to be done next? To put the same thought in 
another form; what is to be done with you?” 

Rosa could only look apologetically sensible of 
being very much in her own way, and in everybody 
else’s. Some passing idea of living, fireproof, up a 
good many stairs in Furnival’s Inn for the rest of 
her life, was the only thing in the nature of a plan 
that occurred to her. 

“It has come into my thoughts,” said Mr. Grew- 
gious, “that as the respected lady, Miss Twinkleton, 
occasionally repairs to London in the recess, with 
the view of extending her connexion, and being 
available for interviews with metropolitan parents, 
if any — whether, until we have time in which to 
turn ourselves round, we might invite Miss Twinkle- 
ton to come and stay with you for a month?” 

“Stay where, sir?” 

“Whether,” explained Mr. Grewgious, “ we might 
take a furnished lodging in town for a month, and 
invite Miss Twinkleton to assume the charge of you 
in it for that period?” 

“And afterwards?” hinted Rosa. 

“And afterwards,” said Mr. Grewgious, “we 
should be no worse off than we are now.” 

“I think that might smooth the way,” assented 
Rosa. 
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> “Then let us,” said Mr. Grewgious, rising, “go 
and look for a furnished lodging. Nothing could 
be more acceptable to me than the sweet presence of 
last evening, for aU the remaining evenings of ray 
existence; but these are not fit surroundings for a 
young lady. Let us set out in quest of adventures, 
and look for a furnished lodging. In the meantime, 
Mr. Crispmkle here, about to return home imme- 
diately, will no doubt kindly see Miss Twinkleton 
and invite that lady to co-operate in our plan.” 

Mr. Crisparkle, willingly accepting the commis- 
sion, took his departure; Mr. Grewgious and his 
ward set forth on their expedition. 

As Mr. Grewgious’s idea of looking at a fur- 
nished lodging was to get on the opposite side of the 
street to a house with a suitable bill in the window, 
and stare at it; and then work his way tortuously 
to the back of the house, and stare at that; and 
then not go in, but make similar trials of another 
house, with the same result; their progress was but 
slow. At length he bethought himself of a widowed 
cousin, divers times removed, of Mr. Bazzard’s, who 
had once solicited his influence in the lodger world, 
and who lived in Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
Square. This lady's nzune, stated in uncompro- 
mising capitals of considerable size on a brass door- 
plate, and yet not lucidly as to sex or condition, 
was Bhjjckin. 

Personal faintness, and an overpowering personal 
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candoiir, were the distinguishing features of Mrs. 
Bilhckin’s organization. She came languishing out 
of her own exclusive back parlor, with the air of 
having been expressly brought-to for the purpose, 
from an accumulation of several swoons. 

“I hope I see you well, sir,” said Mrs. Billickin, 
recognizing her visitor with a bend. 

“Thank you, quite well. And you, ma’am?” 
returned Mr. Grewgious. 

“I am as well,” said Mrs. Billickin, becoming 
aspirational with excess of faintness, “as I hever 
ham.” 

“My ward and an elderly lady,” said Mr. Grew- 
gious, “wish to find a genteel lodging for a month 
or so. Have you any apartments available, ma’am?” 

“Mr. Grewgious,” returned Mrs. Billickin, “I 
will not deceive you ; far from it. 1 have apartments 
available.” 

This, with the air of adding: “Convey me to 
the stake, if you will; but while I live, I will be 
candid.” 

“And now, what apartments, ma’am?” asked 
Mr. Grewgious, cosily. To tame a certain severity 
apparent on the part of Mrs. Billickin. 

“There is this sitting-room — which call it what 
you will, it is the front parlor. Miss,” said Mrs. Bil- 
lickin, impressing Rosa into the conversation: “the 
back parlor being what I cling to and never part 
with; and there is two bedrooms at the top of the 
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’ouse with gas laid on. I do not tell you that your 
bedroom floors is firm, for firm they are not. The 
gas-fitter himself allowed that to make a firm job, 
he must go right under your jistes, and it were not 
worth the outlay as a yearly tenant so to do. The 
piping is carried above your jistes, and it is best 
that it should be made known to you.” 

Mr. Grewgious and Rosa exchanged looks of 
some dismay, though they had not the least idea 
what latent horrors this carriage of the piping might 
involve. Mrs. Billickin put her hand to her heart, 
as having eased it of a load. 

“Well! The roof is all right, no doubt,” said 
Mr. Grewgious, plucking up a little. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” returned Mrs. Billickin, “if I 
was to tell you, sir, that to have nothink above you 
is to have a floor above you, I should put a decep- 
tion upon you which I will not do. No, sir. Your 
slates WILL rattle loose at that elewation in windy 
weather, do your utmost, best or worst I I defy you, 
sir, be you what you may, to keep your slates tight, 
try how you can.” Here Mrs. Billickin, having 
been warm with Mr. Grewgious, cooled a little, 
not to abuse the moral power she held over him. 
“ Consequent,” proceeded Mrs. Billickin, more mildly, 
but still firmly in her incorruptible candour; “con- 
sequent it would be worse than of no use for me to 
trapse and travel up to the top of the ’ouse with 
you, and for you to say, ‘Mrs. Billickin, what 
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stain do 1 notice in the ceiling, for a stain I do 
consider it?’ and for me to answer, ‘I do not 
understand you, sir.’ No sir; I will not be so 
underhand. I do understand you before you pint it 
out. It is the wet, sir. It do come in, and it do 
not come in. You may lay dry there, half your 
lifetime; but the time will come, and it is best that 
you should know it, when a dripping sop would be 
no name for you.” 

Mr. Grewgious looked much disgraced by being 
prefigmed in this pickle. 

“Have you any other apartments, ma’am?” he 
asked. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” returned Mrs. Billickin, with 
much solemnity, “I have. You ask me have I, 
and my open and my honest answer air, I have. 
The first and second floors is wacant, and sweet 
rooms.” 

“Come, come! There’s nothing against them'' 
said Mr. Grewgious, comforting himself. 

“ Mr. Grewgious,” replied Mrs. Billickin, “pardon 
me, there is the stairs. Unless your mind is pre- 
pared for the stairs, it will lead to inevitable disap- 
pointment. You cannot, Miss,” said Mrs. Billickin, 
addressing Rosa, reproachfully, “place a first floor, 
and far less a second, on the level footing of a par- 
lor. No, you cannot do it. Miss, it is beyond your 
power, and wherefore try?” 

Mrs. Billickin put it very feelingly, as if Rosa had 
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shown a headstrong determination to hold the un- 
tenable position. 

“Can we see these rooms, ma’am?” inquired her 
guardian. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” returned Mrs. Billickin, “you 
can. I will not disguise it from you, sir, you 
can.” 

Mrs. Billickin then sent into her back parlor for 
her shawl (it being a state fiction, dating from im- 
memorial antiquity, that she could never go any- 
where without being wrapped up), and having been 
enrolled by her attendant, led the way. She made 
various genteel pauses on the stairs for breath, and 
clutched at her heart in the drawing-room as if it 
had very nearly got loose, and she had caught it in 
the act of taking wing. 

“And the second floor?” said Mr. Grewgious, on 
finding the first satisfactory. 

“Mr. Grewgious,” replied Mrs. Billickin, turning 
upon him with ceremony, as if the time had now 
come when a distinct understanding on a difficult 
point must be arrived at, and a solemn confidence 
established, “the second floor is over this.” 

“Can we see that too, ma’am?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mrs. Billickin, “it is open 
as the day.” 

That also proving satisfactory, Mr. Grewgious 
retired into a window with Rosa for a few words of 
consultation, and then asking for pen and ink. 
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sketched out a line or two of agreement. In the 
meantime Mrs. Billickin took a seat, and delivered 
a kind of Index to, or Abstract of, the general ques- 
tion. 

“Five-and-forty shillings per week by the month 
certain at the time of year,” said Mrs. Billickin, “is 
only reasonable to both parties. It is not Bond 
Street nor yet St. James’s Palace; but it is not pre- 
tended that it is. Neither is it attempted to be 
denied — for why should it? — that the Arching leads 
to a Mews. Mewses must exist. Respecting at- 
tendance; two is kep’, at liberal wages. Words has 
arisen as to tradesmen, but dirty shoes on fresh 
hearth-stoning was attributable, and no wish for a 
commission on your orders. Coals is either hy the 
fire, or per the scuttle.” She emphasized the pre- 
positions as marking a subtle but immense difference. 
“Dogs is not viewed with faviour. Besides litter, 
they gets stole, and sharing suspicions is apt to creep 
in, and unpleasantness takes place.” 

By this time Mr. Grewgious had his agreement- 
lines, and his earnest-money, ready. “I have signed 
it for the ladies, ma’am,” he said, “and you’ll have 
the goodness to sign it for yourself, Christian and 
Surname, there, if you please.” 

“Mr. Grewgious,” Sciid Mrs. Billickin in a new 
burst of candour, “no, sir! You must excuse the 
Christian name.” 

Mr. Grewgious stared jit her. 
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“The door-plate is used as a protection,” said 
Mrs. Billickin, “and acts as such, and go from it I 
will not.” 

Mr. Grewgious stared at Rosa. 

“No, Mr. Grewgious, you must excuse me. So 
long as this ’ouse is known indeSnite as Billickin’s, 
and so long as it is a doubt with the rifF-rafif where 
Billickin may be hidin’, near the street door or 
down the airy, and what his weight and size, so 
long I feel safe. But commit myself to a solitary 
female statement, no. Miss! Nor would you for a 
moment wish,” said Mrs. Billickin, with a strong 
sense of injury, “to take that advantage of your 
sex, if you was not brought to it by inconsiderate 
example.” 

Rosa reddening as if she had made some most 
disgraceful attempt to overreach the good lady, be- 
sought Mr. Grewgious to rest content with any 
signature. And accordingly, in a baronial way, the 
sign-manual Billickin got appended to the docu- 
ment. 

Details were then settled for taking possession 
on the next day but one, when Miss Twinkleton 
might be reasonably expected; and Rosa went back 
to Fumival’s Inn on her guardian’s arm. 

Behold Mr. Tartar walking up and down Furnival’s 
Inn, checking himself when he saw them coming, 
and advancing towards them! 

“It occurred to me”’ hinted Mr. Tartar, “that 
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we might go up the river, the weather being so de- 
licious and the tide serving. I have a boat of my 
own at the Temple Stairs.” 

“I have not been up the river for this many a 
day,” said Mr. Grewgious, tempted. 

“I was never up the river,” added Rosa. 

Within half an hour they were setting this matter 
right by going up the river. The tide was running 
with them, the afternoon was charming. Mr. Tartar’s 
boat was perfect. Mr. Tartar and Lobley (Mr. Tartar’s 
man) pulled a pair of oars. Mr. Tartar had a yacht, 
it seemed, lying somewhere down by Greenhithe; 
and Mr. Tartar’s man had charge of this yacht, and 
was detached upon his present service. He was a 
jolly favored man, with tawny hair and whiskers, 
and a big red face. He was the dead image of the 
sun in old woodcuts, his hair and whiskers answer- 
ing for rays all round him. Resplendent in the bow 
of the boat, he was a shining sight, with a man-of- 
war’s plan’s shirt on — or off, according to opinion — 
and his arms and breast tattoo’d all sorts of patterns. 
Lobley seemed to take it easily, and so did Mr. 
Tartar; yet their oars bent as they pulled, and the 
boat bounded under them. Mr. Tartar talked as if 
he were doing nothing, to Rosa who was really 
doing nothing, and to Mr. Grewgious who was doing 
this much that he steered all wrong; but what did 
that matter, when a turn of Mr. Tartar’s skilful \vrist, 
or a mere grin of Mr. Lobley’s over the bow, put all 
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to rights! The tide bore them on in the gayest and 
most sparkling manner, until they stopped to dine 
in some everlastingly green garden, needing no 
matter-of-fact identification here; and then the tide 
obligingly turned — being devoted to that party alone 
for tliat day; and as they floated idly among some 
osier beds, Rosa tried what she could do in the 
rowing way, and came off" splendidly, being much 
assisted; and Mr. Grewgious tried what he could do, 
and came off on his back, doubled up with an oar 
under his chin, being not assisted at all. Then 
there was an interval of rest under boughs (such 
rest!) what time Mr. Lobley mopped, and, arranging 
cushions, stretchers, and the like, danced the tight 
rope the whole length of the boat like a man to 
whom shoes were a superstition and stockings 
slavery; and then came the sweet return among de- 
licious odours of limes in bloom, and musical rip- 
plings; and, all too soon, the great black city cast 
its shadow on the waters, and its dark bridges 
spanned them as death spans life, and the everlast- 
ingly green garden seemed to be left for everlasting, 
unregainable and far away. 

“ Cannot people get through life without gritty 
stages, I wonder!” Rosa thought next day, when 
the town was very gritty again, and everything had 
a strange and an uncomfortable appearance of 
seeming to wait for something that wouldn’t come. 
No. She began to think, that, now the Cloister- 
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ham school days had glided past and gone, the 
gritty stages would begin to set in at intervals and 
make themselves wearily known! 

Yet what did Rosa expect? Did she expect Miss 
Twinkleton? Miss Twinkleton duly came. Forth 
from her back parlor issued the Billickin to receive 
Miss Twinkleton, and War was in the Billickin’s eye 
from that fell moment. 

Miss Twinkleton brought a quantity of luggage 
with her, having all Rosa’s as well as her own. The 
Billickin took it ill that Miss Twinkleton’s mind, 
being sorely disturbed by this luggage, failed to take 
in her personal identity with that clearness of per- 
ception which was due to its demands. Stateliness 
mounted her gloomy throne upon the Billickin’s 
brow in consequence. And when Miss Twinkleton, 
in agitation taking stock of her trunks and packages, 
of which she had seventeen, particularly counted in 
the Billickin herself as number eleven, the B found 
it necessary to repudiate. 

“Things cannot too soon be put upon the foot- 
ing,” said she, with a candour so demonstrative as 
to be almost obtrusive, “that the person of the ’ouse 
is not a box nor yet a bundle, nor a carpet bag. 
No, I am ’ily obleeged to you. Miss Twinkleton, nor 
yet a beggar.” 

This last disclaimer had reference to Miss 
Twinkleton’s distractedly pressing two and sixpence 
on her, instead of the cabman. 
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Thus cast off, Miss Twinkleton wildly inquired, 
“which gentleman” was to be paid? There being 
two gentlemen in that position (Miss Twinkleton 
having arrived with two cabs), each gentleman on 
being paid held forth his two and sixpence on the 
flat of his open hand, and, with a speechless stare 
and a dropped jaw, displayed his wrong to heaven 
and earth. Terrified by this alarming spectacle. 
Miss Twinkleton placed another shilling in each 
hand; at the same time appealing to the law in flur- 
ried accents, and recounting her luggage this time 
with the two gentlemen in, who caused the total to 
come out complicated. Meanwhile the two gentle- 
men, each looking very hard at the last shilling 
grumblingly, as if it might become eighteenpence if 
he kept his eyes on it, descended the doorsteps, 
ascended their carriages, and drove away, leaving 
Miss Twinkleton on a bonnet-box in tears. 

The Billickin beheld this manifestation of weak- 
ness without sympathy, and gave directions for “a 
young man to be got in” to wrestle with the lug- 
gage. When that gladiator had disappeared from 
the arena, peace ensued, and the new lodgers 
dined. 

But the Billickin had somehow come to the 
knowledge that Miss Twinkleton kept a school. The 
leap from that knowledge to the inference that Miss 
Twinkleton set herself to teach something, was 
easy. “But you don’t do it,” soliloquised the Bil- 
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lickin; “/am not your pupil, whatever she,” mean- 
ing Rosa, “may be, poor thing!” 

Miss Twinkleton on the other hand, having 
changed her dress and recovered her spirits, was 
animated by a bland desire to improve the occasion 
in all ways, and to be as serene a model as pos- 
sible. In a happy compromise between her two 
states of existence, she had already become, with 
her workbasket before her, the equably vivacious 
companion with a slight judicious flavouring of in- 
formation, when the Billickin announced herself. 

“I will not hide from you, ladies,” said the B, 
enveloped in the shawl of state, “for it is not my 
character to hide neither my motives nor my actions, 
that I take the liberty to look in upon you to ex- 
press a ’ope that your dinner was to your liking. 
Though not Professed but Plain, still her wages 
should be a sufficient object to her to stimilate to 
soar above mere roast and biled.” 

“We dined very well indeed,” said Rosa, “thank 
you.” 

“Accustomed,” said Miss Twinkleton, with a 
gracious air which to the jealous ears of the Bil- 
Hckin seemed to add my “my good woman” — 
“Accustomed to a liberal and nutritious, yet plain 
and salutary diet, we have found no reason to be- 
moan our absence from the -ancient city, and the 
methodical household, in which the quiet routine of 
our lot has been hitherto cast.” 
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“I did think it well to mention to my cook,” 
observed the Billickin with a gush of candour, 
“which I 'ope you will agree with, Miss Twinkle- 
ton, was a right precaution, that the young lady 
being used to what we should consider here but 
poor diet, had better be brought forward by de- 
grees. For, a rush from scanty feeding to generous 
feeding, and from what you may call messing to 
what you may call method, do require a power of 
constitution, which is not often found in youth, par- 
ticular when undermined by boarding-school!” 

It will be seen that the Billickin now openly 
pitted herself against Miss Twinkleton, as one whom 
she had fully ascertained to be her natural enemy. 

“Your remarks,” returned Miss Twinkleton, from 
a remote moral eminence, “are well meant, I have 
no doubt; but you will permit me to observe that 
they develop a mistaken view of the subject, which 
can only be imputed to your extreme want of ac- 
curate information.” 

“My informiation,” retorted the Billickin, throwing 
in an extra syllable for the sake of emphasis at once 
polite and powerful: “My informiation. Miss Twin- 

kleton, were my own experience, which I believe is 
usually considered to be good guidance. But 
whether so or not, I was put in youth to a very 
genteel boarding-school, the mistress being no less a 
lady than yourself, of about your own age or it may 
be some years younger, and a poorness of blood 
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flowed from the table which has run through my 
life.” 

“Very likely,” said Miss Twinkleton, still from 
her distant eminence; “and very much to be de- 
plored. Rosa, my dear, how tire you getting on 
with your work?” 

“Miss Twinkleton,” resumed the Billickin, in a 
courtly manner, “before retiring on the Int, as a 
lady should, I wish to ask of yourself as a lady, 
whether I am to consider that my words is doubted?” 
“I am not aware on what ground you cherish 
such a supposition,” began Miss Twinkleton, when 
the Billickin neatly stopped her. 

“Do not, if you please, put suppositions betwixt 
my lips, where none such have been imparted by 
myself. Your flow of words is great. Miss Twinkle- 
ton, and no doubt is expected from you by your 
pupils, and no doubt is considered worth the money. 
No doubt, I am sure. But not paying for flows of 
words, and not asking to be favored with them here, 
I wish to repeat my question.” 

“If you refer to the poverty of your circulation,” 
began Miss Twinkleton, when again the Billickin 
neatly stopped her. 

“I have used no such expressions.” 

“If you refer then to the poorness of your blood.” 
“Brought upon me,” stipulated the Billickin, ex- 
pressly, “at a boarding-school.” 

“Then,” resumed Miss Twinkleton, “all I can 
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say, is, that I am bound to believe on your assevera- 
tion that it is very poor indeed. I cannot forbear 
adding, that if that unfortunate circumstance in- 
fluences your conversation, it is much to be la- 
mented, and it is eminently desirable that your blood 
were richer. Rosa, my dear, how are you getting 
on with your work?” 

“Hem! Before retiring. Miss,” proclaimed the 
Billickin to Rosa, loftily cancelling Miss Twinkleton, 
“I should wish it to be understood between yourself 
and me that my transactions in future is with you 
alone. I know no elderly lady here. Miss, none 
older than yourself.” 

“A highly desirable arrangement, Rosa, my dear,” 
observed Miss Twinkleton. 

“It is not. Miss,” said the Billickin, with a 
sarcastic smile, “that I possess the Mill I have heard 
of, in which old single ladies could be ground up 
young (what a gift it would be to some of usl), but 
that I limit myself to you totally.” 

“When I have any desire to communicate a re- 
quest to the person of the house, Rosa, my dear,” 
observed Miss Twinkleton, with majestic cheerfulness, 
“I will make it known to you, and you will kindly 
undertake, I am sure, that it is conveyed to the 
proper quarter.” 

“Good-evening, Miss,” said the Billickin, at 
once affectionately and distantly. “Being alone in 
my eyes, I wish you good-evening with best wishes, 
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and do not find myself drove, I am truly 'appy to 
say, into expressing my contempt for any indiwidual, 
unfortunately for yourself, belonging to you.” 

The Billickin gracefully withdrew with this 
parting speech, and from that time Rosa occupied 
the restless position of shuttlecock between these 
two battledores. Nothing could be done without a 
smart match being played out. Thus, on the daily- 
arising question of dinner. Miss Twinkleton would 
say, the three being present together: 

“Perhaps, my love, you will consult with the 
person of the house, whether she can procure us a 
lamb’s fry; or, failing that, a roast fowl.” 

On which the Billickin would retort (Rosa not 
having spoken a word), “If you was better ac- 
customed to butcher’s meat. Miss, you would not 
entertain the idea of a lamb’s fry. Firstly, because 
lambs has long been sheep, and secondly, because 
there is such things as killing-days, and there is not. 
As to roast fowls. Miss, why you must be quite sur- 
feited with roeist fowls, letting alone yom buying, 
when you market for yourself, the agedest of poultry 
with the scaliest of legs, quite as if you was ac- 
customed to picking ’em out for cheapness. Try a 
little inwention. Miss. Use yourself to 'ousekeeping 
a bit. Come now, think of somethink else.” 

To this encouragement, offered with the indulgent 
toleration of a wise and liberal expert. Miss Twin- 
kleton would rejoin, reddening: 
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“Or, my dear, you might propose to the person 
of the house a duck.” 

“Well, Miss!” the Billickin would exclaim (still 
no word being spoken by Rosa), “you do surprise 
me when you speak of ducks! Not to mention that 
they’re getting out of season and very dear, it really 
strikes to my heart to see you have a duck; for the 
breast, which is the only delicate cuts in a duck, 
always goes in a direction which I cannot imagine 
where, and your own plate comes down so miser- 
ably skin-and-bony ! Try again. Miss. Think more 
of yourself and less of others. A dish of sweet- 
breads now, or a bit of mutton. Somethink at which 
you can get your equal chance.” 

Occasionally the game would wax very brisk in- 
deed, and would be kept up with a smartness render- 
ing such an encounter as this quite tame. But the 
Billickin almost invariably made by far the higher 
score; and would come in with side hits of the most 
unexpected and extraordinary description, when she 
seemed without a chance. 

All this did not improve the gritty state of things 
in London, or the air that London had acquired in 
Rosa’s eyes of waiting for something that never 
came. Tired of working and conversing with Miss 
Twinkleton, she suggested working and reading: to 
which Miss Twinkleton readily assented, as an ad- 
mirable reader, of tried powers. But Rosa soon 
made the discovery that Miss Twinkleton didn't read 
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fairly. She cut the love scenes, interpolated pas- 
sages in praise of female celibacy, and was guilty of 
other glaring pious frauds. As an instance in point, 
take the glowing passage: “Ever dearest and best 
adored, said Edward, clasping the dear head to his 
breast, and drawing the silken hair through his 
caressing fingers, from which he suffered it to fall 
like golden rain; ever dearest and best adored, let 
us fly from the imsympathetic world and the sterile 
coldness of the stony-hearted, to the rich warm 
Paradise of Trust and Love.” Miss Twinkleton’s 
fraudulent version tamely ran thus: “Ever engaged 
to me with the consent of our parents on both sides, 
and the approbation of the silver-haired rector of 
the district, said Edward, respectfully raising to his 
lips the taper fingers so skilful in embroidery, tam- 
bour, crochet, zind other truly feminine arts; let me 
call on thy papa 'ere to-morrow’s dawn has sunk 
into the west, and propose a suburban establish- 
ment, lowly it may be, but within our means, where 
he will be always welcome as an evening guest, and 
where every arrangement shall invest economy, and 
constant interchange of scholastic acquirements, with 
the attributes of the ministering angel to domestic 
bliss.” 

As the days crept on and nothing happened, 
the neighbours began to say that the pretty girl at 
Billickin’s, who looked so wistfully and so much out 
of the gritty windows of the drawing-room, seemed 
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to be losing her spirits. The pretty girl might have 
lost them but for the accident of lighting on some 
books of voyages and sea-adventure. As a com- 
pensation against their romance, Miss Twinkleton, 
reading aloud, made the most of all the latitudes 
and longitudes, bearings, winds, currents, offsets, 
and other statistics (which she felt to be none the 
less improving because they expressed nothing what- 
ever to her); while Rosa, listening intently, made 
the most of what was nearest to her heart. So they 
both did better than before. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Dawn again. 

Although Mr. Crisparkle and John Jasper met 
daily under the Cathedral roof, nothing at any time 
passed between them bearing reference to Edwin 
Drood after the time, more than half a year gone by, 
when Jasper mutely showed the Minor Canon the con- 
clusion and the resolution entered in his Diary. It 
is not likely that they ever met, though so often, 
without the thoughts of each reverting to the sub- 
ject. It is not likely that they ever met, though so 
often, without a sensation on the part of each that 
the other was a perplexing secret to him. Jasper as 
the denouncer and pursuer of Neville Landless, and 
Mr. Crisparkle as his consistent advocate and protec- 
tor, must at least have stood sufhciently in opposition, 
to have speculated with keen interest on the steadi- 
ness and next direction of the other’s designs. But 
neither ever broached the theme. 

False pretence not being in the Minor Canon’s 
nature, he doubtless displayed openly that he would 
at any time have revived the subject, and even de- 
sired to discuss it. The determined reticence of 
Jasper, however, was not to be so approached. Im- 
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passive, moody, solitary, resolute, so concentrated 
on one idea, and on its attendant fixed purpose, 
that he would share it with no fellow-creature, he 
lived apart from human life. Constantly exercising 
an Art which brought him into mechanical harmony 
with others, and which could not have been pursued 
unless he and they had been in the nicest mechanical 
relations and unison, it is curious to consider that 
the spirit of the man was in moral accordance or 
interchange with nothing around him. This indeed 
he had confided to his lost nephew, before the 
occasion for his present inflexibility arose. 

That he must know of Rosa’s abrupt departure, 
and that he must divine its cause, was not to be 
doubted. Did he suppose that he had terrified her into 
silence, or did he suppose that she had imparted to 
any one — to Mr. Crisparkle himself for instance — > 
the particulars of his last interview with her? Mr. 
Crisparkle could not determine this in his mind. 
He could not but admit, however, as a just man, 
that it was not, of itself, a crime to fall in love with 
Rosa, any more than it was a crime to offer to set 
love above revenge. 

The dreadful suspicion of Jasper which Rosa 
was so shocked to have received into her imagina- 
tion, appeared to have no harbour in Mr. Crisparkle’s. 
If it ever haunted Helena’s thoughts, or Neville’s, 
neither gave it one spoken word of utterance. Mr. 
Grewgious took no pains to conceal his implacable 
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dislike of Jasper, yet he never referred it, however 
distantly, to such a source. But he was a reticent 
as well as an eccentric man; and he made no men- 
tion of a certain evening when he warmed his 
hands at the Gate House fire, and looked steadily 
down upon a certain heap of torn and miry clothes 
upon the floor. 

Drowsy Cloisterham, whenever it awoke to a 
passing reconsideration of a story above six months 
old and dismissed by the bench of magistrates, was 
pretty equally divided in opinion whether John 
Jasper’s beloved nephew had been killed by his 
treacherously passionate rival, or in an open struggle : 
or had, for his own purposes, spirited himself away. 
It then lifted up its head, to notice that the bereaved 
Jasper was still ever devoted to discovery and re- 
venge; and then dozed oflf again. This was the 
condition of matters, all round, at the period to 
which the present history has now attained. 

The Cathedral doors have closed for the night; 
and the Choir Master, on a short leave of absence 
for two or three services, sets his face towards 
London. He travels thither by the means by which 
Rosa travelled, and arrives, as Rosa arrived, on a 
hot, dusty evening. 

His travelling baggage is easily carried in his 
hand, and he repairs with it, on foot, to a hybrid 
hotel in a little square behind Aldersgate Street, near 
the General Post Office. It is hotel, boarding-house, 
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or lodging-house, at its visitor’s option. It announces 
itself, in the new Railway Advertisers, as a novel 
enterprise, timidly beginning to spring up. It bash- 
fully, almost apologetically, gives the traveller to 
understand that it does not expect him, on the good 
old constitutional hotel plan, to order a pint of 
sweet blacking for his drinking, and throw it away; 
but insinuates that he may have his boots blacked 
instead of his stomach, and maybe also have bed, 
breakfast, attendance, and a porter up all night, for 
a certain fixed charge. From these and similar 
premises, many true Britons in the lowest spirits 
deduce that the times are levelling times, except in 
the article of high roads, of which there will shortly 
be not one in England. 

He eats without appetite, and soon goes forth 
again. Eastward and still eastward through the stale 
streets he takes his way, until he reaches his destina- 
tion: a miserable court, specially miserable among 
many such. 

He ascends a broken staircase, opens a door, 
looks into a dark stifling room, and says: “Are you 
alone here?” 

“Alone, deary; worse luck for me and better for 
you,” replies a croaking voice. “Come in, come in, 
whoever you be: I can’t see you till I light a match, 
yet I seem to know the sound of your speaking. I 
am acquainted with you, ain’t I?” 

“Light your match, and try.” 
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“So I will, deary, so I will; but my hand that 
shakes, as 1 can’t lay it on a match all in a moment. 
And I cough so, that, put my matches where 1 may, 
I never find ’em there. They jump and start, as I 
cough and cough, like live things. Are you off a 
voyage, deary?” 

“No.” 

“Not seafaring?” 

“No.” 

“Well, there’s land customers, and there’s water 
customers. I’m a mother to both. Different from 
Jack Chinaman t’other side the court. He ain’t a 
father to neither. It ain’t in him. And he ain’t 
got the true secret of mixing, though he charges as 
much as me that has, and more if he can get it. 
Here’s a match, and now where’s the candle? If 
my cough takes me, I shall cough out twenty matches 
afore I gets a light.” 

Bnt she finds the candle, and fights it before the 
cough comes on. It seizes her in the moment of 
success, and she sits down rocking herself to and 
fro, and gasping at intervals, “Oh, my lungs is 
awful bad, my lungs is wore away to cabbage-nets!” 
until the fit is over. During its continuance she has 
had no power of sight, or any other power not ab- 
sorbed in the struggle; but as it leaves her, she 
begins to strain her eyes, and as soon as she is 
able to articulate, she cries, staring: 

“Why, it’s you!” 

8* 
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“Are you so surprised to see me?” 

“I thought I never should have seen you again, 
deary. I thought you was dead, and gone to 
Heaven.” 

“Why?” 

“I didn’t suppose you could have kept away, 
alive, so long, from the poor old soul with the real 
receipt for mixing it. And you are in mourning too ! 
Why didn’t you come and have a pipe or two of 
comfort? Did they leave you money, perhaps, and 
so you didn’t want comfort?” 

“No!” 

“Who was they as died, deary?” 

“A relative.” 

“Died of what, lovey?” 

“Probably, Death.” 

“We are short to-night!” cries the woman, with 
a propitiatory laugh. “Short and snappish, we are! 
But we’re out of sorts for want of a smoke. We’ve 
got the all-overs, haven’t us, deary? But this is the 
place to cure ’em in; this is the place where the all- 
overs is smoked off!” 

“You may make ready then,” replies the visitor, 
“as soon as you like.” 

He divests himself of his shoes, loosens his cravat, 
and lies across the foot of the squalid bed, with his 
head resting on his left hand. 

“Now, you begin to look like yourself,” says 
the woman,[ approvingly. “Now, I begin to know my 
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old customer indeed! Been trying to mix for your- 
self this long time, poppet?” 

“I have been taking it now and then in my own 
way.” 

“Never take it your own way. It ain’t good for 
trade, and it ain’t good for you. Where’s my ink- 
bottle, and where’s my thimble, and where’s my 
little spoon? He’s going to take it in a artful form 
now, my deary dear!” 

Entering on her process, and beginning to bubble 
and blow at the faint spark enclosed in the hollow 
of her hands, she speaks from time to time, in a 
tone of snuffling satisfaction, without leaving off. 
When he speaks, he does so without looking at her, 
and as if his thoughts were already roaming away 
by anticipation. 

“I’ve got a pretty many smokes ready for you, 
first and last, haven’t I, chuckey?” 

“A good many.” 

“When you first come, you was quite new to it; 
warn’t ye?” 

“Yes, I was easily disposed of, then.” 

“But you got on in the world, and was able 
by-and-by to take your pipe with the best of ’em, 
warn’t ye?” 

“Ay. And the worst.” 

“It’s just ready for you. What a sweet singer 
you was when you first come! Used to drop your 
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head, and sing yourself off, like a bird! It’s ready 
for you now, deary.” 

He takes it from her with great care, and puts 
the mouthpiece to his lips. She seats herself beside 
him, ready to refill the pipe. After inhaling a few 
whiffs in silence, he doubtingly accosts her with: 

“Is it as potent as it used to be?” 

“What do you speak of, dear}'?” 

“What should I speak of, but what I have in 
my mouth?” 

“It’s just the same. Always the identical same.” 
“It doesn’t taste so. And it’s slower.” 

“You’ve got more used to it, you see.” 

“That may be the cause, certainly. Look here.” 
He stops, becomes dreamy, and seems to forget that 
he has invited her attention. She bends over him, 
and speaks in his ear. 

“I’m attending to you. Says you just now, look 
here. Says I now, I am attending to ye. We was 
talking just before of your being used to it.” 

“I know all that. I was only thinking. Look 
here. Suppose you had something in your mind; 
something you were going to do?” 

“Yes, deary; something I was going to do?” 
“But had not quite determined to do.” 

“Yes, deary.” 

“Might or might not do, you understand.” 
“Yes.” With the point of a needle she stirs 
the contents of the bowl. 
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“Should you do it in your fancy, when you were 
lying here doing this?” 

She nods her head. “Over and over again.” 
“Just like me! I did it over and over again. I 
have done it hundreds of thousands of times in this 
room.” 

“It’s to be hoped it was pleasant to do, deary.” 
“It was pleasant to do!” 

He says this with a savage air, and a spring or 
start at her. Quite unmoved, she retouches and re- 
plenishes the contents of the bowl with her little 
spatula. Seeing her intent upon the occupation, he 
sinks into his former attitude. 

“It was a journey, a difficult and dangerous 
journey. That was the subject in my mind. A 
hazardous and perilous journey, over abysses where 
a slip would be destruction. Look down, look down! 
You see what lies at the bottom there?” 

He has darted forward to say it, and to point at 
the ground, as though at some imaginary object far 
beneath. The woman looks at him, as his spas- 
modic face approaches close to hers, and not at his 
pointing. She seems to know what the influence of 
her perfect quietude will be; if so, she has not mis- 
calculated it, for he subsides again. 

“Well; I have told you, I did it, here, hundreds 
of thousands of times. What do I say? I did it 
milli ons and billions of times. I did it so often, 
and through such vast expanses of time, that when 
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it was really done, it seemed not worth the doing, 
it was done so soon.” 

“That’s the journey you have been away upon?” 
she quietly remarks. 

He glares at her as he smokes; and then, his 
eyes becoming filmy, answers: “That’s the jour- 
ney.” 

Silence ensues. His eyes are sometimes closed 
and sometimes open. The woman sits beside him, 
very attentive to the pipe, which is all the while at 
his lips. 

“I’ll warrant,” she observes, when he has been 
looking fixedly at her for some consecutive moments, 
with a singular appearance in his eyes of seeming 
to see her a long way off, instead of so near him: 
“I’ll warrant you made the journey in a many ways, 
when you made it so often?” 

“No, always in one way.” 

“Always in the same way?” 

“Ay.” 

“In the way in which it was really made at 
last?” 

“Ay.” 

“And always took the same pleasure in harping 
on it?” 

“Ay.” 

For the time he appears unequal to any other 
reply than this lazy monosyllabic assent. Probably 
to assure herself that it is not the assent of a mere 
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automaton, she reverses the form of her next sen- 
tence. 

“Did you never get tired of it, deary, and try 
to call up something else for a change?” 

He struggles into a sitting posture, and retorts 
upon her: “What do you mean? What did I \»'ant? 
What did I come for?” 

She gently lays him back again, and, before re- 
turning him the instrument he has droppe-d, revives 
the fire in it with her own breath; then says to him, 
coaxingly: 

“Sure, sure, sure! Yes, yes, yes! Now, I go 
along with you. You was too quick for me. I see 
now. You come o’ purpose to take the journey. 
Why, I might have known it, through its standing 
by you so.” 

He answers first with a laugh, and then with a 
passionate setting of his teeth: “Yes, I came on 
purpose. When I could not bear my life, I came to 
get the relief, and I got it. It was one! It was 
one!” This repetition with extraordinary vehemence, 
and the snarl of a wolf. 

She observes 'him very cautiously, as though 
mentally feeling her way to her next remark. It is: 
“There was a fellow-traveller, deary.” 

“Ha ha ha!” He breaks into a ringing laugh, 
or rather yell. 

“To think,” he cries, “how often fellow-traveller, 
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and yet not know it! To think how many times he 
went the journey, and never saw the road!" 

The woman kneels upon the floor, with her arms 
crossed on the coverlet of the bed, close by him, 
and her chin upon them. In this crouching attitude, 
she watches him. The pipe is falling from his mouth. 
She puts it back, and laying her hand upon his chest, 
moves him slightly from side to side. Upon that he 
speaks, as if she had spoken. 

“Yes! I always made the journey first, before 
the changes of colours and the great landscapes 
and glittering processions began. They couldn't 
begin till it was off" my mind. I had no room till 
then for anything else.” 

Once more he lapses into silence. Once more 
she lays her hand upon his chest, and moves him 
slightly to and fro, as a cat might stimulate a half- 
slain mouse. Once more he speaks, as if she had 
spoken. 

“What? I told you so. When it comes to be 
real at last, it is so short that it seems unreal for the 
first time. Hark!" 

“Yes, deary. I’m listening." 

“Time and place are both at hand.” 

He is on his feet, speaking in a whisper, and as 
if in the dark. 

“Time, place, and fellow-traveller,” she suggests, 
adopting his tone, and holding him softly by the 
arm. 
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“How could the time be at hand unless the 
fellow-traveller was? Hush! The journey’s made. 
It’s over.” 

“So soon?” 

“That’s what I said to you. So soon. Wait a 
little. This is a vision. I shall sleep it off. It has 
been too short and easy. I must have a better vision 
than this; this is the poorest of all. No struggle, no 
consciousness of peril, no entreaty — and yet I never 
saw that before.” With a start. 

“Saw what, deary?” 

“Look at it! Look what a poor, mean, miser- 
able thing it is! That must be real. It’s over!” 

He has accompanied this incoherence with some 
wild unmeaning gestures; but they trail oiF into the 
progressive inaction of stupor, and he lies a log 
upon the bed. 

The woman, however, is still inquisitive. With 
a repetition of her catlike action she slightly stirs 
his body again, and listens; stirs again, and listens; 
whispers to it, and listens. Finding it past all rous- 
ing for the time, she slowly gets upon her feet, with 
an air of disappointment, and flicks the face with 
the back of her hand in turning from it. 

But she goes no further away from it than the 
chair upon the hearth. She sits in it, with an elbow 
on one of its arms, and her chin upon her hand, 
intent upon him. “I heard ye say once,” she croaks 
under her breath, “I heard ye say once, when I was 
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lying where you’re lying, and you were making your 
speculations upon me, ‘Unintelligible!’ I heard you 
say so, of two more than me. But don’t ye be too 
sure always; don’t ye be too sure, beauty!” 

Unwinking, cat-like, and intent, she presently 
adds: “Not so potent as it once was? Ah! Perhaps 
not at first. You may be more right there. Practice 
makes perfect. I may have learned the secret how 
to make ye talk, deary.” 

He talks no more, whether or no. Twitching 
in an ugly way from time to time, both as to his face 
and limbs, he lies heavy and silent. The wretched 
candle burns down; the woman takes its expiring 
end between her fingers, lights another at it, crams 
the guttering frying morsel deep into the candlestick, 
and rams it home with the new candle, as if she 
were loading some ill-savoured and unseemly weapon 
of witchcraft; the new candle in its turn burns down; 
and still he lies insensible. At length what remains 
of the last candle is blown out, and daylight looks 
into the room. 

It has not looked very long, when he sits up, 
chilled and shaking, slowly recovers consciousness 
of where he is, and makes himself ready to depart. 
The woman receives what he pays her with a grate- 
ful “Bless ye, bless ye, deary!” and seems, tired 
out, to begin making herself ready for sleep as he 
leaves the room. 

But seeming may be false or true. It is false in 
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this case, for, the moment the stairs have ceased to 
creak under his tread, she glides after him, mutter- 
ing emphatically: “I’ll not miss ye twice!” 

There is no egress from the court but by its 
entrance. With a weird peep from the doorway, 
she watches for his looking back. He does not look 
back before disappearing, with a wavering step. She 
follows him, peeps from the court, sees him still 
faltering on without looking back, and holds him 
in view. 

He repairs to the back of Aldersgate Street, 
where a door immediately opens to his knocking. 
She crouches in another doorway, watching that one, 
and easily comprehending that he puts up tempo- 
rarily at that house. Her patience is unexhausted 
by hours. For sustenance she can, and does, buy 
bread within a hundred yards, and milk as it is 
carried past her. 

He comes forth again at noon, having changed 
his dress, but carrying nothing in his hand, and 
having nothing carried for him. He is not going 
back into the country, therefore, just yet. She follows 
him a little way, hesitates, instantaneously turns 
confidently, and goes straight into the house he has 
quitted. 

“Is the gentleman from Cloisterham indoors?” 

“Just gone out.” 

“Unlucky. When does the gentleman return to 
Cloisterham? ” 
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“At six this evening.” 

“Bless ye and thank ye. May the Lord prosper 
a business where a civil question, even from a poor 
soul, is so civilly answered!” 

“I’ll not miss ye twice!” repeats the poor soul 
in the street, and not so civilly. “I lost ye last, 
where that omnibus you got into nigh your journey’s 
end plied betwixt the station and the place. 1 wasn’t 
so much as certain that you even went right on to 
the place. Now, I know ye did. My gentleman 
from Cloisterham, I’ll be there before ye and bide 
your coming. I’ve swore my oath that I’ll not miss 
ye twice!” 

Accordingly, that same evening the poor soul 
stands in Cloisterham High Street, looking at the 
many quaint gables of the Nuns’ House, and getting 
through the time as she best can until nine o’clock; 
at which hour she has reason to suppose that the 
arriving omnibus passengers may have some interest 
for her. The friendly darkness, at that hour, renders 
it easy for her to ascertain whether this be so or 
not; and it is so, for the passenger not to be missed 
twice arrives among the rest. 

“Now, let me see what becomes of you. Go 
on!” 

An observation addressed to the air. And yet 
it might be addressed to the passenger, so com- 
pliantly does he go on along the High Street until 
he comes to an arched gateway, at which he un- 
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expectedly vanishes. The poor soul quickens her 
pace; is swift, and close upon him entering under 
the gateway; but only sees a postern staircase on 
one side of it, and on the other side an ancient 
vaulted room, in which a large-headed, grey-haired 
gentleman is writing, under the odd circumstances 
of sitting open to the thoroughfare and eyeing all 
who pass, as if he were toll-taker of the gateway: 
though the way is free. 

“Halloa!” he cries in a low voice, seeing her 
brought to a standstill: “who are you looking for?” 
“There was a gentleman passed in here this 
minute, sir.” 

“Of course there was. What do you want with 
him?” 

“Where do he live, deary?” 

“Live? Up that staircase.” 

“Bless ye! Whisper. What’s his name, deary?” 
“Surname Jasper, Christian name John. Mr. 
John Jasper.” 

“Has he a calling, good gentleman?” 

“Calling? Yes. Sings in the choir.” 

“In the spire?” 

“Choir.” 

“What’s that?” 

Mr. Datchery rises from his papers, and comes 
to his doorstep. “Do you know what a cathedral 
is?” he asks, jocosely. 

The woman nods. 
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“What is it?” 

She looks puzzled, casting about in her mind to 
find a definition, when it occurs to her that it is 
easier to point out the substantial object itself, mas- 
sive against the dark-blue sky and the early stars. 

“That’s the answer. Go in there at seven to- 
morrow morning, and you may see Mr. John Jasper, 
and hear him too.” 

“Thank ye! Thank ye!” 

The burst of triumph in which she thanks him, 
does not escape the notice of the single buffer of 
an easy temper living idly on his means. He 
glances at her; clasps his hands behind him, as the 
wont of such buffers is; and lounges along the 
echoing precincts at her side. 

“Or,” he suggests, with a backward hitch of his 
head, “you can go up at once to Mr. Jasper’s rooms 
there.” 

The woman eyes him with a cunning smile, 
and shakes her head. 

“Oh! You don’t want to speak to him?” 

She repeats her dumb reply, and forms with her 
lips a soundless “No.” 

“You can admire him at a distance three times 
a day, whenever you like. It’s a long way to come 
for that, though.” 

The woman looks up quickly. If Mr. Datchery 
thinks she is to be so induced to declare where she 
comes from, he is of a much easier temper than 
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she is. Bat she acquits him of such an arthil 
thought, as he lounges along, like the chartered bore 
of the city, with his uncovered grey hair blowing 
about, and his purposeless hands rattling the loose 
money in the pockets of his trousers. 

The chink of the money has an attraction for 
her greedy ears. “Wouldn’t you help me to pay 
for my traveller’s lodging, dear gentleman, and to 
pay my way along? 1 am a poor soul, I am indeed, 
and troubled with a grievous cough.” 

“You know the travellers’ lodging, I perceive, 
and are making directly for it,” is Mr. Datchery’s 
bland comment, still rattling his loose money. “Been 
here often, my good woman?” 

“Once in all my life.” 

“Ay, ay?” 

They have arrived at the entrance to the Monks’ 
Vineyard. An appropriate remembrance, presenting 
an exemplary model for imitation, is revived in the 
woman’s mind by the sight of the place. She stops 
at the gate, and says energetically: 

“By this token, though you mayn’t believe it, 
That a young gentleman gave me three and six- 
pence as I was coughing my breath away on this 
very grass. 1 asked him for three and sixpence, and 
he gave it me.” 

“Wasn’t it a little cool to name your sum?” 
hints Mr. Datchery, still rattling. “Isn’t it cus- 
tomary to leave the amount open? Mightn’t it have 
Th€ Myttfry 0 / Edwin Drocd. il. 9 
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had the appearance, to the young gentl«nan— -only 
the appearance — that he was rather dictated to?” 

“Looke’e here, deary,” she replies, in a con- 
fidential and persuasive tone, “I wanted the money 
to lay it out on a medicine as does me good, and 
as I deal in. 1 told the young gentleman so, and 
he gave it me, and I laid it out hon^t to the last 
brass farden. I want to lay out the same sum in 
the same way now; and if you’ll give it me, I’ll lay 
it out honest to the last brass farden again, upon 
my soul!” 

“What’s the medicine?” 

“I’ll be honest with you beforehand, as well as 
after. It’s opium.” 

Mr. Datchery, with a stidden change of coun- 
tenance, gives her a sudden look. 

“It’s opium, deary. Neither more nor less. And 
it’s like a human creetur so far, that you always hear 
what can be said against it, but seldom what can 
be said in its praise.” 

Mr. Datchery begins very slowly to count out 
the sum demanded of him. Greedily watching his 
hands, she continues to hold forth on the great 
example set him. 

“It was last Christmas Eve, just arter dark, the 
once that I was here afore, when the young gen- 
tleman gave me the three and six.” 

, Mr. Datchery stops in his counting, finds he has 
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counted wrong, shakes his money together, and be- 
gins again. 

*‘And the young gentleman’s name,” she adds, 
“was Edwin.” 

Mr. Datchery drops some money, stoops to pick 
it up, and reddens with the exertion as he asks: 

“How do you know the yoimg gentleman’s 
name?” 

“1 asked him for it, and he told it me. I only 
asked him the two questions, what was his Chris’en 
name, and whether he’d a sweetheart? And he an- 
swered, Edwin, and he hadn’t.” 

Mr. Datchery pauses with the selected coins in 
his hand, rather as if he were falling into a brown 
study of their value, and couldn’t bear to part with 
them. The woman looks at him distrustfully, and 
with her anger brewing for the event of his thinking 
better of the gift; but he bestows it on her as if he 
were abstracting his mind from the sacrifice, and 
with many servile thanks she goes her way. 

John Jasper’s lamp is kindled, and his Light- 
house is shining when Mr. Datchery returns alone 
towards it. As mariners on a dangerous voyage, 
approaching an iron-bound coast, may look along 
the beams of the warning light to the haven lying 
beyond it that may never be reached, so Mr. 
Datchery’s wistful gaze is directed to this beacon, 
and beyond. 

His object in now revisiting his lodging, is 
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merely to put on the hat which seems so superfluous 
an article in his wardrobe. It is half-past ten by 
the cathedral clock, when he walks out into the 
Precincts again; he lingers and looks about him, as 
though, the enchanted hour when Mr. Durdles may 
be stoned home having struck, he had some expec- 
tation of seeing the Imp who is appointed to the 
mission of stoning him. 

In effect, that Power of Evil is abroad. Having 
nothing living to stone at the moment, he is dis- 
covered by Mr. Datchery in the unholy office of 
stoning the dead, through the railings of the church- 
yard. The Imp finds this a relishing and piquing 
pursuit; firstly, because their resting-place is an- 
nounced to be sacred; and secondly, because the 
tall headstones are sufficiently like themselves, on 
their beat in the dark, to justify the delicious fancy 
that they are hurt when hit. 

Mr. Datchery hails him with: “Halloa, Winks!" 

He acknowledges the hail with: “Halloa, Dick!" 
Their acquaintance seemingly having been estab- 
lished on a familiar footing. 

“But I say," he remonstrates, “don’t yer go a 
making my name public. I never means to plead 
to no name, mind yer. When they says to me in 
the Lock-up, a going to put me down in the book, 
‘What’s your name?’ I says to them ‘Find out.’ 
Likeways when they says ‘What’s your religion?' I 
says, ‘Find out.”’ 
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Which, it may be observed in passing, it would 
be immensely difficult for the State, however statis- 
tical, to do. 

“Asides which,” adds the boy, “there ain’t no 
family of Winkses.” 

“I think there must be.” 

“Yer lie, there ain’t. The travellers give me the 
name on account of my getting no settled sleep and 
being knocked up all night; whereby I gets one eye 
roused open afore I’ve shut the other. That’s what 
Winks means. Deputy’s the nighest name to indict 
me by: but yer wouldn’t catch me pleading to that, 
neither.” 

“Deputy be it always, then. We two are good 
friends; eh, Deputy?” 

“Jolly good.” 

“I forgave you the debt you owed me when we 
first became acquainted, and many of my sixpences 
have come your way since; eh, Deputy?” 

“Ah! And what’s more, yer ain’t no friend o’ 
Jarsper’s. What did he go a histing me off my 
legs for?” 

“What indeed! But never mind him now. A 
shilling of mine is going your way to-night. Deputy. 
You have just taken in a lodger I have been speak- 
ing to; an infirm woman with a cough.” 

“Puffer,” assents Deputy, with a shrewd leer of 
recognition, and smoking an itaaginary pipe, with 
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his head very much on one side and his eyes very 
much out of their places: “Hopeum Puffer.” 

“What is her name?” 

”’Er Royal Highness the Princess Puffer.” 

“She has some other name than that; where 
does she live?” 

“Up in London. Among the Jacks.” 

“The sailors?” 

“I said so; Jacks. And Chayner men. And 
bother Knifers.” 

“I should like to know, through you, exactly 
where she lives.” 

“All right. Give us ’old.” 

A shilling passes; and, in that spirit of con- 
fidence which should pervade all business trans- 
actions between principals of honor, this piece of 
business is considered done. 

“But here’s a lark!” cries Deputy. “Where 
did yer think ’Er Royal Highness is a goin’ to, to- 
morrow morning? Blest if she ain’t a goin’ to the 
Km-FREE-DER-BLl” He greatly prolongs the word 
in his ecstacy, and smites his leg, and doubles him- 
self up in a fit of shrill laughter. 

“How do you know that, Deputy?” 

“Cos she told me so just now. She said she 
must be hup and hout o’ purpose. She ses, ‘De- 
puty, I must ’ave a early wash, and make myself as 
swell as I can, for I’m a goin’ to take a turn at the 
Kin-free-der-elI’” He separates the syllables with 
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his former zest, and, not finding his sense of the 
ludicrous sufficiently relieved by stamping about on 
the pavement, breaks into a slow and stately dance, 
perhaps supposed to be performed by the Dean. 

Mr. Datchery receives the communication with a 
well-satisfied though a pondering face, and breaks 
op the conference. Returning to his quaint lodging, 
and sitting long over the supper of bread and cheese 
and salad and ale which Mrs. Tope has left pre- 
pared for him, he still sits when his supper is 
finished. At length he rises, throws open the door 
of a comer cupboard, and refers to a few uncouth 
chalked strokes on its inner side. 

“I like,” says Mr. Datchery, “the old tavern 
way of keeping scores. Illegible, except to the 
scorer. The scorer not committed, the scored de- 
bited with what is against him. Hum; hal A very 
small score this; a very poor score 1” 

He sighs over the contemplation of its poverty, 
takes a bit of chalk from one of the cupboard 
shelves, and pauses with it in his hand, uncertain 
what addition to make to the account. 

“I think a moderate stroke,” he concludes, “is 
all I am justified in scoring up;” so, suits the action 
to the word, closes the cupboard, and goes to bed. 

A brilliant morning shines on the old city. Its 
antiquities and ruins are surpassingly beautiful, with 
the lusty ivy gleaming in the sun, and the rich trees 
^waving in the balmy air. Changes of glorious light 
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from moving boughs, songs of birds, scents from 
gardens, woods, and fields — or, rather, from the 
one great garden of the whole cultivated island in 
its yielding time — penetrate into the Cathedral, 
subdue its earthly odour, and preach the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life. The cold stone tombs of cen- 
turies ago grow warm ; and flecks of brightness dart 
into the sternest marble comers of the building, 
fluttering there like wings. 

Comes Mr. Tope with his large keys, and yawn- 
ingly unlocks and sets open. Come Mrs. Tope, 
and attendant sweeping sprites. Come, in due time, 
organist and bellows-boy, peeping down from the 
red curtains in the loft, fearlessly flapping dust from 
books up at that remote elevation, and whisking it 
from stops and pedals. Come sundry rooks, from 
various quarters of the sky, back to the great tower; 
who may be presumed to enjoy vibration, and to 
know that bell and organ are going to give it them. 
Come a very small and straggling congregation in- 
deed: chiefly from Minor Canon Corner and the 
Precincts. Come Mr. Crisparkle, fresh and bright; 
and his ministering brethren, not quite so fresh and 
bright. Come the Choir in a hurry (always in a 
hurry, and struggling into their nightgowns at the 
last moment, like children shirking bed), and comes 
John Jasper leading their line. Last of all comes 
Mr. Datchery into a stall, one of a choice empty 
collection veiy much at his service, and glancing 
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about him for Her Royal Highness the Princess 
PuflFer. 

The service is pretty well advanced before Mr. 
Datchery can discern Her Royal Highness. But by 
that time he has made her out, in the shade. She 
is behind a pillar, carefully withdrawn from the 
Choir Master’s view, but regards him with the closest 
attention. Ail unconscious of her presence, he 
chants and sings. She grins when he is most 
musically fervid, and — ^yes, Mr. Datchery sees her 
do it! — shakes her fist at him behind the pillar’s 
fnendly shelter. 

Mr. Datchery looks again to convince himself. 
Yes, again! As ugly and withered as one of the 
fantastic carvings on the under brackets of the stall 
seats, as malignant as the Evil One, as hard as the 
big brass eagle holding the sacred books upon his 
wings (and, according to the sculptor’s representa- 
tion of his ferocious attributes , not at all converted 
by them), she hugs herself in her lean arms, and 
then shakes both fists at the leader of the Choir. 

And at that moment, outside the grated door of 
the Choir, having eluded the vigilance of Mr. Tope 
by shifty resources in which he is an adept. Deputy 
peeps, sharp-eyed, through the bars, and stares 
astounded from the threatener to the threatened. 

The service comes to an end, and the servitors 
disperse to breakfast. Mr. Datchery accosts his last 
new acquaintance outside, when the Choir (as much 
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in a hurry to get their bedgowns off, as they were 
but now to get them on) have scuffled away. 

**Well, mistress. Good*moming. Yon have seen 
him?” 

“/'ve seen him, deary; /’ve seen him!” 

“And you know him?” 

“Know him! Better far, than all the Reverend 
Parsons put together know him.” 

Mrs. Tope’s care has spread a very neat, clean 
breakfast ready for her lodger. Before sitting down 
to it, he opens his comer-cupboard door; takes his 
bit of chalk from its shelf; adds one thick line to 
the score, extending from the top of the cupboard 
door to the bottom; and then falls to with an ap- 
petite. 


All that was left in manuscript of Edwin Drood 
is contained in the volume now published. The last 
pages had not been written two hours when the event 
occurred which one very touching passage in it (grave 
and sad but also cheerful and reassuring) might seem 
almost to have anticipated. The only notes in reference 
to the story that have since been found concern that 
portion of it exclusively ^ which is treated in the 
earlier part. Beyond the clues therein afforded to its 
conduct or catastrophe ^ nothing whatever remains; 
and it is believed that what the author would himself 
have most desired is done, in placing before the reader 
without further note or suggestion the fragment of 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

xath August , 1870. 
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"It it as natural to die as to be bom ; and to a little infant, perhapa, 
the one is as painful as the other. He that dies in an earnest pursuit is like 
one that is wounded in hot blood; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt 
And therefore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good, doth 
avert the dolours of death. But above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle 
is DimiUit; when a man hath attained worthy ends and expectations. 
Death hath this also, that it openeth the gate to good fame, and ex- 
tinguisheth envy.” — Bacoh : Ettay on Death. 


He is gone, then! — ^the gifted writer, the prince 
of story-tellers, the most genial of essayists, the 
master of humour and pathos, the compeller of 
laughter and of tears, the wisest and kindest of 
moralists. All the world admired his genius; all 
those who were privileged to know him loved him. 
On him were bestowed, ere the silver cord was 
loosened, and the golden bowl was broken an im- 
perishable treasure of renown and an immeasurable 
endowment of affection. He appealed not only to 
the intellect, but to the heart of the entire civilized 
community. ‘ In him even those who have never 
looked upon his face may deplore the loss not only 
of a master and a teacher, but of a friend. Into 
well-nigh every living language which has a gram- 
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mar and a form of printed expression, his words 
had been translated; and among nations too rude 
to read or too ignorant to understand him, his name 
at least was known — as the names of Shakespeare 
and Napoleon are known — as that of a Great Man. 
The most carping of his critics, the most malignant 
of his detractors — he could not have been great 
without having both to bark at his heels, and annoy 
and malign him — will scarcely now dare to deny 
that his memory is one which posterity will not let 
die. He had been famous, ere he was called away, 
for nearly five and thirty years; but the day of his 
death saw the dawn of even mightier fame — fame 
which years shall be impotent to measure — fame 
that shall know extinction only when Time forgets 
who lies at Stratford-on-Avon, and can summon up 
no memory of the two blind men, one of whom 
wrote of the War of Troy and the other of the 
Loss of Eden. Such an inheritance is the portion 
only of those who create. “The highest praise of 
original genius,” wrote the great scholiast on Milton, 
“is invention;” and Charles Dickens, in degree, 
was as original an inventor as he who imagined 
Achilles’ wrath, as he who conjured up FalstaflTs 
salt humours, and who painted Satan in awful black- 
ness. The record of Charles Dickens is an essen- 
tial part of the nineteenth century and of the Vic- 
torian era; and it would be as difficult to obliterate 
from the chronicle of our time the remembrance of 
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who he was and what he did, as to ignore Fulton 
or Stephenson, Brewster or Faraday. 

It was said by Johnson of GEirrick, that by his 
death was eclipsed for a season “the gaiety of na- 
tions.” The nations are more populous; they are 
busier, and noisier than they were a hundred years 
ago; and even as the world rolls, day by day, so- 
ciety must scramble and jostle, traders must strive, 
lawyers must wrangle, legislators must debate, the 
great city must whirl in its maelstrom of passion, 
and ambition, and intrigue, unchecked for one mo- 
ment even by the consciousness of the loss they 
have sustained — by the knowledge that Charles 
Dickens is dead. 

On the day that Goldsmith died, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds threw down his pencil to resume it no 
more until his fiiend had been laid in the earth; 
but such a tribute of sorrow could hardly be spared 
by the toiling workers of to-day. The roaring looms 
cannot for one instant be arrested ; the whirling and 
clanking of the machine cannot for one moment be 
hushed. Charles Dickens himself died at his post, 
in full and earnest and active pursuit of his voca- 
tion, <ind at an age when many men less earnest 
and less active would have withdrawn from public 
life to enjoy honourable, and well-deserved repose. 
All that his contemporaries can do is to snatch a 
few hours from their appointed labour to record his 
good deeds and to bewail his loss. That loss will 
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be felt by the entire community as a national one, 
and the actual and personal sorrow experienced for 
the death of Charles Dickens may equal in wide- 
spread feeling the sorrow which saddened the 
country at the death of the great Sir Robert Peel. 

That illustrious statesman, in old age not ex- 
treme, in the fulness of his fame, and in the mature 
vigour of his faculties, was called away, through a 
terrible accident, as suddenly as Charles Dickens 
by a natural spasm was summoned away on Thurs- 
day the ninth of June; but the shock to the public 
mind, the impression on the public heart, will be 
the same. The face, the form, the garb, of Sir 
Robert were as familiar to the people twenty years 
ago as those of Dickens were only a few days since. 
There were few who did not recognize, in his daily 
rides, the popular Baronet, with his cheerful coun- 
tenance and light hair, his blue frockcoat and buff 
waistcoat. There were as few last week who would 
have been unable to point out the famous novelist, 
with his thought-lined face, his grizzled beard, his 
wondrous searching eyes, his bluff presence and 
swinging gait as, head aloft, he strode now through 
crowded streets, looking seemingly neither to the 
right nor the left, hut of a surety looking at and 
into everything — now at the myriad aspects of Lon- 
don life, the ever-changing raree-show, the endless 
round-about, the infinite kaleidoscope of wealth and 
pauperism, of happiness and misery, of good and 
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evil in tliis Babylon; — now over the pleasant meads 
and breezy downs which stretched aroimd his 
modest Kentish demesne hard by the hoary tower of 
Rochester. 

Just as the Kentish farmers and peasants would 
greet with simple, rural courtesy the neighbour they 
knew so well, and esteemed so highly for his frank 
and cordial bearing, so would London folks draw 
aside as the great writer — who seemed always to be 
walking a match against Thought — strode on, and, 
looking after him, say, “There goes Charles 
Dickens!” The towering stature, the snowy locks, 
the glistening spectacles, the listless, slouching port, 
as that of a tired giant, of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, were familizir enough likewise in Lon- 
don, a few years since, but, comparatively speaking, 
only to a select few. He belonged to Club-land, 
and was only to be seen sauntering there or in 
West-end squares, or on his road to his beloved 
Kensington, or in the antique hall at Charterhouse 
on Founders’ Day, or on Eton Bridge on the Fourth 
of June, or sometimes, haply, on the top of a Rich- 
mond omnibus, journejing to a brief furlough at 
Rose Cottage. 

Thackeray in Houndsditch, Thackeray in Bethnal 
Green or at Camden Town, would have appeared 
anomalous; as well could we picture Carlyle at 
Cremome, or Tennyson at Garraway’s; but Charles 
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Dickens, when in town, was ubiquitous. He was to 
be met, by those who knew him, everywhere — and 
who did not know him? Who had not heard him 
read, and who had not seen his photographs in the 
shop-windows? The omnibus conductors knew him, 
the street-boys knew him; and perhaps the locality 
where his recognition would have been least fre- 
quent — for all that he was a member of the Athe- 
naeum Club — was Pall Mall. Elsewhere he would 
make his appearance in the oddest places, and in 
the most inclement weather: in Ratcliff Highway, on 
Haverstock Hill, on Camberwell Green, in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, in the Wandsworth Road, at Hammer- 
smith Broadway, in Norton Folgate, and at Kensal 
New Town. 

A hansom cab whirled you by the Bell and 
Homs at Brompton, and there was Charles Dickens 
striding, as with seven-leagued boots, seemingly in 
the direction of North-end, Fulham. The Metro- 
politan Railway disgorged you at Lisson Grove, and 
you met Charles Dickens plodding sturdily towards 
the Yorkshire Stingo. He was to be met rapidly 
skirting the grim brick wall of the prison in Cold- 
bath Fields, or trudging along the Seven Sisters' 
Road at Holloway, or bearing, under a steady press 
of sail, through Highgate Archway, or pursuing the 
even tenor of his way up the Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
He seemed to prefer for mere purposes of exercise 
the lengthy thoroughfares of our exterior boulevards 
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to narrow and intricate streets. They offered, per- 
haps, a better opportunity for fair and honest walk- 
ing, and for the performance of that self-appointed 
task of pedestrianism which for so many years he 
had undertaken daily, and which well-nigh un- 
deviatingly, and wherever he was — in London, at 
home at Gadshill, in France, in Italy, or in America 
— he performed to the last rood and furlong of a 
mentally-measured route. It was one of Mr. Dickens’s 
maxims that a given amount of mental exertion 
should be counteracted by a commensurate amount 
of bodily fatigue; and fer a length of years his 
physical labours were measured exactly by the dura- 
tion of his intellectual work. 

It is idle at this time to inquire whether he took 
too much exercise, and whether, in some cases. 
Nature will not resent unvarying regularity in the 
observance of her laws, or refuse to respond by the 
gift of health and long life to the most rigidly- 
pursued system of hygiene. If Charles Dickens 
erred in this respect, he erred with Cornaro, with 
Franklin, and with Prescott, all of whom lived by 
line and rule; measiuring the sands of their time by 
the grain, weighing out their sustenance by the 
ounce and the gill, adjusting even the weight of the 
garments they wore in summer or in winter to the 
minutest flections of the balance. Charles Dickens 
was a man who never exceeded in aught save pe- 
destrianism — whose nature, strongly impulsive as it 
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was, seemed to have been brought under an in- 
exorable discipline. 

Those who had followed him from the morning 
of his career to its dazzling noontide, and so to its 
golden evening — those who, knowing him of old, 
watched the man as well as the master with that 
reverent love which Raphael’s scholars, which Luther’s 
disciples, and which the personal attendants of the 
First Napoleon bore for their chief — might now, in 
very mournful retrospect, call to mind the diflferent 
phases of personal aspect of him who was at once 
the leader and the friend, .the king and the colleague. 

The photographic portraits of Charles Dickens 
form a legion; and the more recent ones give a life- 
like resemblance of him as he seemed to the present 
generation — a bronzed, weather-worn, hardy man, 
with somewhat of a seaman’s air about him. His 
carriage was remarkably upright, his mien almost 
aggressive in its confidence. He was one of the few 
men whose individuality was not effaced by the 
mournful conventionality of evening dress. Many a 
prince, many a peer, would, but for their stars and 
ribands, be absorbed at public dinners or evening 
parties by the terrible dead level of the black coat 
and white cravat; but under such circumstances the 
face and figure of Charles Dickens were always un- 
mistakably conspicuous. The same prominence of 
individuality was strongly manifest in Mr. Leslie’s 
well-known picture of Mr. Dickens as the Copper 
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Captain, in “Every Man in his Humour,” in the 
recent Eithibition of Deceased Masters at the Royal 
Academy. The dramatic iravesiissement was com- 
plete; the picturesque “make up” was perfect; the 
simulated captain was the genuine bearded, whiskered 
swashbuckler and braggadocio of Ben Jonson; and 
yet beneath all these there shone forth, strongly as 
the sun darting from behind a summer cloud, the 
searching eyes, the determined visage, the irresistible 
smile of Charles Dickens. 

His appearance in walking dress in the streets, 
during his later years, was decidedly “odd,” and al- 
most eccentric, being marked by strongly-pronounced 
colours, and a fashioning of the garments which had 
somewhat of a sporting and somewhat of a theatrical 
guise. 

To those who did not know that he was Charles 
Dickens, he might have been some prosperous sea- 
captain home from a long voyage, some Western 
senator on a tour in Europe, some country gentle- 
man of Devon or of Yorkshire who now and then 
bred a colt or two, and won a cup, but never betted. 
But those who could look far back remembered 
when Charles Dickens was in countenance, like 
Milton in his youth, “eminently beautiful,” and when 
in attire he was, next to Count D'Orsay, the choicest 
and most tastefully dressed dandy in London. For 
the similitude of the elderly Dickens we must rely 
upon the wonderfully faithful photographic portraits 
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lately published; for the Dickens of middle age, we 
must refer to the noble portrait by Mr. Frith, or to 
the grand, but somewhat dusky, picture by Ary 
Scheffer, or to the engraving from the delicate 
miixiature by Margaret Gillies, prefixed to Mr. Horne’s 
“New Spirit of the Age”; but for the Dickens of 
thirty years since, for the “unknown young man” 
who, as his g^reatest critic and admirer, Mr. Thackeray, 
said, “calmly and modestly came and took his place 
at the head of English literature,” we must turn to 
the portrait by his early friend, Daniel Maclise. 

There is also a very characteristic sketch of the 
youthful Dickens in an etching by George Cruik- 
shank, illustrating one of the “Sketches by Boz,” and 
in which both the author and the artist are depicted 
with wands in their hands, as stewards at a public 
dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern; but for grace, 
and refinement, and intellectual force we must go to 
Maclise’s canvas, and ponder over that exquisite de- 
lineation of the young man with the long silky hair, 
the fascinating smile, and the marvellous clear and 
inquiring eyes which, even from the copper-plate, 
seem to follow the beholder everywhere, as the eyes 
of Guido’s Beatrice do in that gallery at Rome. 

This was the Charles Dickens who, in high satin 
stock and double breast pin, in glossy frock-coat 
and velvet collar, in cut velvet waistcoat and glisten- 
ing chain, was, in the early days of Queen Victoria’s 
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reign, one of the best looking and best dressed 
young fellows about town; or, who, a few years 
later, in a blue frock, white vest, and white trousers, 
looked even nattier and comelier. 

This was the brilliantly successful young author 
who, without effort, as it seemed, had risen from 
the lowest to the topmost rung of the ladder of 
literature; who the day before yesterday as it were, 
lawyer’s clerk, reporter at a police-court, short-hand 
writer in the House of Commons gallery, scribbler 
of fugitive articles in an evening paper, found him- 
self suddenly followed, admired, courted, lionized, 
almost idolized, by almost all that was wealthy, and 
dignified, and beautiful in society; who, emerging 
from a model middle-class home and middle-class 
surroundings, found himself all at once the peer and 
the associate of Bulwer and Milnes, of Lockhart 
and Jeffrey, of Moore and Campbell, of Talfourd, 
and Proctor, and who, ere he had long enjoyed his 
first wreath of laurels, had the high honour to be 
virulently abused by the Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker. 

About four-and-thirty years have elapsed since 
the publication of “Pickwick.” Lifted into immediate 
and prodigious celebrity, Charles Dickens, until the 
day of his death, never knew what it was for that 
celebrity to have decreased one jot. 

In 1836, England and all America knew him, 
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rejoiced in him, and were proud of him; all Eng- 
land and all America, and all the civilized world 
beside, know and are proud of him in 1870; al- 
though, alas! their rejoicing is turned to sorrow, and 
the greenest bays of all their chaplets, which they 
would have wreathed round the brows of the author 
of the “Mystery of Edwin Drood,” must now be 
laid upon a grave. 

There is something eminently touching and con- 
soling in this thoroughness and completeness of the 
good writer’s life — in this insoluble continuity of 
success, in this long day of renown, whose bright- 
ness knew no overclouding, no storms, no dank 
chilliness of gradual fading and decay. And as, in 
the tropics, there is no twilight; and while the sky 
is all ablaze with the crimson and gold of the set- 
ting sun a great black pall suddenly falls and ex- 
tinguishes all in Night, so, while the genius of 
Charles Dickens was at its brightest, and the splen- 
dour of his name most luminous, comes Death, and 
drops a cloak over all the light and splendour, and 
shuts it up; and there is night — and we can only 
hope that it will be a night of stars. 

Le pauvre en sa cabane ou le chaume le couvre 
Est sujet k ses lois ; 

Et la garde qui veille aux barriires du Louvre 
N’en ddfend pas nos rois. 

In such magnificent lines has Malesherbes echoed 
the eloquent warning of the heathen poet. 
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But it boots not to dilate on the brevity or the 
uncertainty of life, to strain rhetoric into high-flown 
reflections on this transitory existence, or to indulge 
in vain lamentations on the suddenness of the event, 
for which it is impossible to know whether the de- 
ceased was prepared or unprepared. Who shall tell 
and who shall say as much more or as much less, 
or aught that is certain of any human creature? Our 
shrift may be as short as the lightning’s flash, or we 
may tell our beads for fourscore years, and yet die 
unready. It is sufficient to know that God took 
him in His own good time, and that he had been 
permitted to fill a place in the history of his age, to 
enjoy a career, and to accomplish a life-work, the 
completeness of which kings and conquerors might 
envy. He scarcely ever failed in anything he under- 
took. It would be rash to say that he was bom to 
succeed in anything he might have attempted; but 
it is certain that he had so brought his powers under 
mastery, that he had so disciplined his capacity, 
that he had so trained and developed the direction 
of his genius as to be able to ensure and to com- 
mand a certain amount of success in every one of 
his endeavours. His triumphs were neither fortuitous 
nor accidental. They were premeditated, consum- 
mated, and deserved. 

His introduction to Messrs. Chapman and Hail 
— his earliest, his latest, and his most appreciative 
publishers — had, perhaps, some appearance of “luck” 
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about it; and it might be argued that, if poor Sey- 
mour had not proposed to execute a series of hu- 
morous etchings for Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and 
if those gentlemen had not been compelled to cast 
about for a clever young man to “write to the 
engravings,” Charles Dickens might have continued, 
for many years longer, to vegetate in his chambers 
in Furnival’s Inn. 

We all know with what painful, toilsome slow- 
ness Thackeray ascended the staircase of renown; 
in how many ante-chambers he was forced to wait; 
at how many doors he was fain to knock unavailing- 
ly; how he toiled in obscurity in magazines, and 
reviews, and newspapers, and weekly serials, until 
at length, but tardily, success, celebrity, and glory 
came. And yet Thackeray was, in his sphere of 
letters, as distinctly original and as distinctly un- 
approachable as Dickens. Both men have had 
followers and imitators by the score — doleful crea- 
tures, who have copied the faults of their models, 
even as monkeys mimic the meanest motions of 
men, but who have been wholly impotent to imitate 
their beauties. There were few social satirists of 
note to compete with Thackeray when he began 
“Vanity Fair.” There were few humorists of note 
extant to compete with Dickens when he began 
“Pickwick.” The last sprang, at once, in early 
youth, into transcendent fame; the first — who was 
a practised member of Fraser’s staff before Dickens 
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had been heard of — had come to be nigh forty years 
old before “Vanity Fair,” bandied about, rejected, 
from publisher to publisher, was at length accepted. 
The reason for the long deferred recognition in the 
one case, and the immediate and tremendous ac- 
claim in the other, was, probably, that Thackeray 
only appealed to a cultivated and a somewhat cyni- 
cal section of the world, and that Dickens appealed 
to all humanity. “Vanity Fair” was but an altera- 
tive for some of the morbid humours of society. 
“Pickwick” was a literary panacea. 

The Spanish king who from his palace window 
saw on the banks of the Mangafiares a student 
rolling in ecstasies of laughter, with a book in his 
hand, remarked to his courtiers, “That scholar must 
either be mad or reading ‘Don Quixote.’” And 
Philip ni. had very probably, just before, been 
reading Cervantes’ masterpiece, himself. It was 
every one’s portion. Only a limited number of 
scholars and worldlings could understand the mor- 
dant satire, the delicate equivoque, the scathing 
irony of Thackeray’s prose epic, or could understand 
the glittering comedy of Becky Sharpe and the Mar- 
quis of Steyne, or of Major Pendennis and Captain 
Costigan. Thackeray essayed to construct an Eng- 
lish Quixote in Colonel Newcome, but he succeeded 
only in producing a beautiful work of art, on a 
personage whose most natural acts were less true to 
nature than the wildest Quixotisms of the Ingenious 
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Hidalgo. On the other hand, every one — the prince, 
the peasant, the judge, the charity boy, the learned 
professor, and the servant-maid — could understand, 
and could enjoy, “Pickwick.” It was the universal 
recreation and solace. 

When the luckless Irish rebel, John Mitchel, 
after his condemnation to transportation in Dublin, 
was conveyed in a war steamer to the convict depdt 
at Spike Island, the officer commanding the ship 
mercifully lent die prisoner in his lonely cabin 
some novels of Charles Dickens to read. Mitchel, 
in his “Gaol Journal,” has recorded the consolation 
their perusal afforded him. And precisely the same 
alleviation of suffering, or weariness, or low spirits 
might have been felt by a Princess of the Blood 
turning over the pages of “Pickwick” or “Nickleby” 
at the very moment that the wretched Irish convict 
was likewise deep in Dickens, and endeavouring to 
divert his thoughts from the imminent hulks. 

The only “luck” experienced by Charles Dickens 
at the outset of his career was, that he discovered a 
great national want which had not yet been supplied. 
The age would no longer tolerate the grossness of 
Smollett and Sterne, and could not comprehend the 
philosophy, while it still applauded the wit, of Field- 
ing. The “ comic” literature of the decade preceding 
the advent of Dickens was simply deplorable in its 
dull idiocy. When it happened to be somewhat 
funny, it was usually ribald. Charles Lamb had 
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written, and written exquisitely; but the circulation 
of his essays, from the medium adopted for their 
publication, was restricted; and even at the present 
day the people at large fail to appreciate the arrowy 
wit and delicate fancy of Elia. 

But to whom are Sam Weller, Mr. Alfred Jingle, 
Mr. Winkle, Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Tupman, Mr. Jingle, 
and the immortal Fat Boy, mysteries? Who has 
ever found Bob Cratchit, Scrooge, Tiny Tim, or 
even Marley’s Ghost recondite? Is any scholastic 
experience necessary to understand Mrs. Gamp? 
Need we be cynical to enjoy Mr. Pecksniff? It was 
through the universality of his drama and the 
thorough humanity of his personages that Charles 
Dickens at once attained world-wide fame. He was 
“lucky” to find liberal publishers in the Strand for 
the “Pickwick Papers;” but had he never written 
that enchanting piece of drollery he would have 
been as “lucky” with Mr. Macrone in St. James’s 
Square with his “Sketches by Boz,” as “lucky” 
with Mr. Bentley in New Burlington Street with 
“Oliver Twist” 

His genius was bound to “pierce.” It was the 
Hour for him — the hour when the schoolmaster 
began to be abroad; when a young generation was 
rising, determined to be kept no longer in ignorance; 
when the presence of a young and blameless Queen 
on the throne made thoughtful men reflect with 
horror on the scurrility and the ribaldry of bygone 
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literature, — and for that Hour Charles Dickens was 
the Man. Had he approved himself nothing but a 
comic writer, his celebrity, vast as it would have 
been for a time, might very soon have waned. 
Samuel Foote was called “ The English Aristophanes ; ” 
yet what sane publisher would undertake, at the 
present day, to reissue Foote's works? Rabelais 
was the merriest droll imaginable; his writings are a 
mine of roaring fun; yet who, save laborious scholars, 
read Rabelziis through? Was there ever a funnier 
fellow than Theodore Hook? Yet where is his fun 
now? Scarron, Tom Brown, D’Urfey, George Col- 
man have all been laughed at — and forgotten; and 
even the reputation of the arch-wag, Tom Hood, 
would have been ephemeral but for his noble ser- 
vices to humanity as a serious poet — as the writer 
of the “Song of the Shirt” and the “Bridge of 
Sighs.” When Charles Dickens was about midway 
in his career, it was a favourite device with those 
who decried him to exaggerate beyond measure the 
merits of “Pickwick,” to the disparagement of his 
later and more serious works, and to declare that he 
would never again write anything half so good as 
his first, his most facetious, but certainly his least 
artistically constructed novel. But these backbiters 
were speedily silenced when it was found that the 
great master of farce was likewise a great master of 
sentiment; that Dickens could be, on occasion, not 
only irresistibly comic, not only slily humorous, not 
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only inimitably quaint, but that he could be infinitely 
tender, graceful, and pathetic — that he could be 
dramatic, tragical, and terrible. The hand which 
drew Mr. Pickwick “in the Pound” gave us, almost 
simultaneously, Fagin in the condemned cell. From 
the same teeming brain have come the death of 
Little Nell, and the marriage of Mrs. M‘Stinger; the 
description of Mr. John Smawker's “Swarry,” and 
the picture of the Gordon Riots; the terrific combat 
of Mr. Crummies and his sons, and the storm in 
“David Copperfield;” the christening of little Paul 
Dombey, and the murder of Mr. Tulkinghorne. I 
conscientiously believe that, had Charles Dickens 
never written “Pickwick” at all, his tenure of the 
public mind and on the public love would have been 
as great and as promising of permanence as it is 
now. 

He was a great traveller. We are not alluding 
to his two journeys to the United States, to his long 
residence in Italy, to his frequent excursions to 
France, or even to his prolonged explorations — now 
on business , now on pleasure — of his own country. 
Where he had travelled longest, where he had looked 
deepest and learned most, was in inner London. 
He is no Regent Street lounger: he scarcely ever 
mentions Pall Mall; he rarely alludes to Piccadilly; 
he is not much at home in fashionable squares; he 
is not to be found in the Ladies’ Mile; he is out of 
his element at Brompton, or in the Regent’s Park, 
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or in Great Gaunt Street, or at Greenwich, or Rich- 
mond, or in any of the localities so well beloved by 
Thackeray. But he knew all about the back streets 
behind Holbom, the courts and alleys of the Borough, 
the shabby sidling streets of the remoter suburbs, 
the crooked little alleys of the City, the dank and 
oozy wharfs of the water-side. He was at home in 
all lodging-houses, station-houses, cottages, hovels, 
Cheap Jacks’ caravans, workhouses, prisons, school- 
rooms, chandlers’ shops, back attics, barbers’ shops, 
areas, back yards, dark entries, public-houses, rag- 
shops, police-courts, and markets in poor neighbour- 
hoods. And, curiously, from these localities, un- 
seemly and unsavoury as they might be, he brought 
pictures of life and manners , and produced charac- 
ters of men and women and children that have been 
the wonder and delight and edification of millions, 
not only of his own coimtrymen, but of strangers at 
the uttermost ends of the earth. He was the good 
genius who turned everything into ‘gold. Upon offal 
and garbage, upon crime and misery, upon poverty 
and pestilence, upon the dullest, densest, ugliest 
things the bright light of his amazing fancy shone, 
and of the social reptiles he held up to view only 
the precious jewels in their heads remained. He 
was a great traveller — as earnest and as eloquent a 
pilgrim, indeed, as that wanderer whom John Bunyan 
has shown us travelling from this world to the 
next And he, too, like Christian, has got to his 
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journey’s end — to the cold, dark river with the 
shining dty beyond. 

His travels in town were obviously offshoots and 
extensions of those long daily walks which he under- 
took for purposes neither of intellectual study nor of 
relaxation, but in the stern endeavour to preserve 
his health. But when his walking work was done — 
work scarcely less arduous than the crank or tread- 
mill toil of a convict, one can imagine him beginning 
to loiter a little; to toy with his road; to look into 
shops; to linger at street corners; to watch street 
comedies, street pastimes, street brawls, as Hogarth 
watched them; to branch off to the right or the left; 
to explore unknown regions, losing himself purposely, 
and trusting to blind chance to find the straight 
road again. It must have been in these desultory 
wanderings that he lighted on the out of the way 
places which with such matchless fidelity and graphic 
force he has described; that he came upon “Tom 
all Alone’s” and Bleeding Heart Yard; upon the 
court in “Bleak House,” where the “Follower” died, 
and where the inquest was held upon the law writer ; 
upon the den where Fagin lived; and the garret 
where Kaggs died; upon the abode of the R. Wilfer 
family, and the residence of the Golden Dustman; 
upon the quiet nook where Bob Cratchit held his 
Christmas dinner, and where Tiny Tim did not die; 
upon the half college half almshouse where the 
moody chemist who had “ hewn himself steps out of 
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the rock of knowledge whereby to rise to fame and 
fortune,” was confronted by his own spectre; upon 
Mrs. Chickenstalker's chandler’s shop, and upon 
those immortal doorsteps, close to the church tower 
which held The Chimes, where the political econo- 
mist devoured the tripe of Trotty Veck. The pic- 
tures he drew were clearly not imaginary, for no 
sooner were they drawn than all the world recognized 
their amaizing vividness and veracity, and only won- 
dered that such scenes had not occurred to them 
before: and herein his greatness as an artist was 
conspicuous; for it is one of the distinctive privileges 
of genius to utter thoughts and to pourtray objects 
which at once appear to us obvious and familiar, 
but of which no definite idea or impression had 
hitherto been presented to our minds. Few of us 
have passed through life without meeting with some 
gross fat man, full of vice, and profligacy and im- 
pudence — vain-glorious, dishonest, and a coward, 
but who was tolerated for the drollery of his man- 
ners and the facetiousness of his conversation. But 
in the hands of genius this sufficiently common 
personage becomes suddenly t)q)ical, representative, 
and unique. He becomes Sir John Falstaff. Who 
has not known some oily, specious humbug, the 
pilferer of other men’s laurels, the weasel sucking 
other men’s brains, the shabby, shuffling schemer, 
weaving his dirty webs under pretence of candour 
and simplicity? We know these cogging knaves. 
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and pass them by, unregardingly; but genius takes 
up our smooth scoimdrel, and brands him to all 
time as Pecksniff. The sayings and doings of the 
rascally architect, like those of the Fat Knight, have 
become proverbial. There is nothing so common 
as a proverb ; but it is only genius that can first give 
tangible form and expression to proverbial wisdom. 
Everybody knew Mrs. Gamp years before Dickens 
was born; but nobody had thought about painting 
her. Many had done business with Ralph Nickleby; 
but none had thought of describing him. Mr. Squeers 
had figured in a dozen lawsuits for cruelty and neg- 
lect ten years before “Nicholas Nickleby” was 
written; yet Dotheboys Hall was hailed as a country 
as newly brought within human cognizance as Cali- 
fornia or Queensland. 

These travels in London were alternated by trav- 
els in the country — ^journeys as patient, as earnest, 
and as fruitful in result. To these rural pilgrimages 
we owe numbers of exquisite descriptions of scenery 
and village life; we owe the fair in “Our Mutual 
Friend”; the forge in the marsh where Pip in 
“Great Expectations” lived; the ark on the sands 
which harboured the Peggoties ; the cosy nook where 
Mrs. Jarley encamped with her waxwork show; the 
churchyard where the Punch and Judy showmen 
met the boy and girl on stilts; the ill-omened glade 
where Tigg was murdered by Jonas Chuzzlewit. I 
do not know whether Charles Dickens was in the 
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habit of taking manuscript notes of the places or 
the people that came under his observation, as Ho- 
nor6 de Balzac did, at whose decith, according to 
M. Armand Baschet, there were brought to light 
piles of memoranda, or petit s papier s '•'•plein des 
chambreSy plein des maisons.'* I am the rather in- 
clined to think that Mr. Dickens did not take such 
notes, but that he had a wonderfully receptive and 
tenacious ocular memory: — “collodion in the eye” 
as has been said of Gustave Dor6, who rarely makes 
preliminary sketches of the scenes which he after- 
wards reproduces with such wonderfully picturesque 
vigour. There is some curious internal evidence of 
the theory I hold to be found in the circumstance 
that in one of Charles Dickens’s later novels, “Little 
Dorrit,” there is described with the minuteness of 
an Ostade, or a Teniers, a place which had been 
utterly demolished at least fifteen years before the 
novel was written. This was the Marshalsea prison 
in Southwark. When he recounted in “Pickwick” 
the adventures of Mr. Smangle and Mr. Mivins in 
the Fleet, or the humours of the cobbler who had 
been ruined by having a legacy left him, and who 
slept under a table, because it reminded him of a 
four-post bedstead; when he expatiated on the sor- 
rows of the Chancery prisoner, and the miseries of 
the unhappy wretches on the “Poor Side,” the in- 
famous place of legal torture in Farringdon Street 
was in full activity; yet the description of the Mar- 
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shalsea, which was pulled down long before he sat 
down to compose “Little Dorrit,” and the very fact 
of whose existence had well nigh passed from the 
ordinary memory of man, is to the full as elaborate 
and (as those who know the hideous old den can 
vouch) as faithful as any of those priceless pictures 
of Fleet Prison life, which have moved so many 
thousands to uproarious laughter and to scalding 
tears ; for who can forget the inimitable fun of Mr. 
Pickwick’s first night in the Marshal’s room, or the 
entertainment by Sam Weller of the Rev. Mr. Stig- 
gins in the Snuggery, or the infinite pathos of Jingle 
in his decadence, and the Chancery Prisoner on his 
deathbed? 

Thus gifted with two of the most essential ad- 
juncts of the traveller’s outfit — eyes swift to see, 
sense to perceive, and tenacious to treasure up — 
Chzirles Dickens must undoubtedly have possessed 
another faculty inestimable to travellers. He must 
have been a wonderful listener. He has “reported,” 
so to speak, the utterances of the meanest of man- 
kind with the same nervous and textual truth with 
which, long years before, he reported the speeches 
of statesmen for the “Morning Chronicle” and the 
“Mirror of Parliament.” All of his contemporaries 
in the gallery whom I have ever known — and I have 
known many — have concurred in stating that he was 
the quickest, the readiest, the aptest, and the most 
faithful stenographer of his time. He had com- 
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pletely mastered the difficult and ungrateful art of 
shorthand: a mistress whom you may woo indeed 
to conquest, but upon whom the door must be 
locked, and who must be bound in links of iron, 
lest she run away from you five minutes after she 
has given you her heart. The late Angus Reach, 
himself an accomplished Parliamentary reporter as 
well as a distinguished man of letters, used to say 
that , next to the difficulty of learning the signs and 
characters in shorthand came that of understanding 
their purport after they had been written. Charles 
Dickens, however, retaineii his proficiency to the 
last. 

At one of the dinners of the Newspaper Press 
Fund, at which he presided, and in the course of a 
speech, in which he recalled, with delightful plea- 
santry, his experiences on the “intellectual tread- 
mill” of reporting, he mentioned that the old capa- 
city had never left him, and that often, while listen- 
ing to other speeches, he found himself tracing on 
the tablecloth, half mechanically, half in pastime, 
notes of the phrases he was listening to, just as 
though he were taking his “turn” in the Commons’ 
gallery. And, twenty years after he left that gallery 
he retained enough of his ancient craft to teach the 
art of shorthand very thoroughly and completely to 
a young brother-in-law, who was entering on the 
career of journalism. 

Now, it is manifest that a deaf or a dull-eared 
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man cannot be a good reporter, were he to use 
“longhand” even, instead of shorthand — as some 
of the best reporters have done; or were he to re- 
port from memory, quickening his reminiscences by 
drinking two pots of porter after a debate — as Wood- 
fall did. In his time, Charles Dickens must have 
listened to and taken down the words of the speeches 
of nearly every public man of the last generation. 
He reported Broughcim’s great speech at Edinburgh, 
after his resignation of the Chancellorship. He may 
have reported Lord Stanley’s famous oration on the 
Irish Church. He must have reported habitually the 
speeches of Peel and Grey, of Denman, of Lynd- 
hurst, of EUenborough, of Hume, and Melbourne, 
and Grote. 

There can be little doubt that this early training 
in listening and transcribing was of infinite service 
to him in enabling him to develope the utterances 
of his inborn genius in a clear, concise, and per- 
spicuous style. He had listened to masters in every 
style of rhetoric: he had followed Henry Brougham 
the Demosthenes, Shiel the Cicero, O’Connell the 
Mirabeau, of their age; and albeit in dialogue and 
in description, the eccentricity of his humour and 
the quaintness of his conceits sometimes marred the 
purity of his fabric, and betrayed him into exaggera- 
tion and into mannerism, he was, in genuine essay, 
in grave and deliberate statement, and in his culmi- 
nating passages of invective or of eulogium, a well- 
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nigh unrivalled master of racy, pungent, idiomatic 
English. In nobility of diction, strength of expres- 
sion, harmonious balance of phrases, and unerring 
correctness of construction, very many of Charles 
Dickens’s short essays equal the grandest of Dry- 
den’s prose prefaces, and surpass the most splendid 
dialectical flights of Macaulay. He was rarely in- 
volved and never florid. I do not know whether he 
ever wrote a leading article in a newspaper, or whe- 
ther he could have written one had he attempted 
the task. I am inclined to think that he felt too 
strongly, and that his earnestness was of a nature 
too natural and individualized to be subjected to 
the constraints of the conventional “we,” or to 
bring himself down to the level of the leader-writer, 
who, in his articles, at least, should have neither 
personality, likings, dislikings, anger, placability, 
enthusiasm, heart, nor soul — nothing but brains, in 
fine, and the art of hiding himself from public ken. 
Whenever it can be ascertained, from internal evi- 
dence, who writes the “leader,” that leader must be 
faulty. 

It is remarkable that, while the magnificent ex- 
amples of oratory to which he had been a listener, 
had evidently sunk deep into his mind, and had had 
as evidently a powerful influence in bracing, and 
clarifying that which I may term his didactic style, 
it would seem that he suffered while in the House 
from so abundant a surfeit of parliamentary verbiage 
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of the lower kind; and that he had been so frequent 
and so unwilling a listener of the heavy verbosity of 
the Noble Lord, and the dull platitudes of the Right 
Honourable Gentlemen, that he was ever afterwards 
careful to eliminate, so far as ever he could, the 
sayings and doings of the small fry of the literary 
world from his narratives. For greatness, in what- 
ever rank of life it might be found, he had a con- 
genial reverence. For great men he had as con- 
genial an affection. If among his most intimate 
friends I mention at random the names of Earl Rus- 
sell, Lord Lytton, Lord Houghton, and Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburn — friends as dearly cherished by him 
as were ever his own colleagues and companions, 
Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, Leech, Mark Lemon, 
Albert Smith, Stanfield, Frith, Leslie, Maclise, G>1- 
lins, Macready, and Fechter — it would seem plain 
that he was as equally devoid of an intolerant radical 
hatred of persons bom to or elevated to high social 
station, as of the pitiable foible of toadying noble- 
men, simply because they belonged to the nobility. 
Still the small fry he had watched from afar off in 
his gallery days had clearly left a very disagreeable 
taste in his mouth; and neither “rank" nor “gen- 
tility" shine to any great advantage in his writings. 
A young lord is introduced for a moment in “Pick- 
wick" (at the Bath Assembly Rooms), and he is an 
idiot; Lord Frederick Verisopht in “Nickleby" is a 
good-natured fool; Sir Mulberry Hawk is a sharper 
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and a blackguard; Sir Leicester Dedlock in “Bleak 
House,” on the delineation of whose characta- he 
bestowed great pains, and whom he endeavoured to 
make a chivalrous, high-minded, though obstinate 
and prejudiced Tory gentleman, is a mere stilted 
bore; and Cousin Feenix in “Dombey and Son,” is, 
although a well-meaning creature enough, a fatuous 
dotard. The Tite Barnacle family in “Little Dorrit” 
are, from the prosperous placemen of the tribe to 
the genteel pensioners at Hampton Court, a mean, 
shabby, and contemptible crew; and in “Barnaby 
Rudge,” he has bestowed on Sir John Chester — one 
of the most elaborate of his creations — all the vices 
of Chesterfield, without any of his virtues; and has 
drawn the unhappy Lord George Gordon even mad- 
der than he was. The unfavourable light in which 
the patrician classes are, as a rule, depicted in his 
works, was I remember good naturedly resented by 
Lord Houghton, in his speech at the Liverpool ban- 
quet in 1869; and in the course of his speech, the 
accomplished nobleman I have mentioned, while 
expressing a wish that the name of Dickens itself 
might one day be inscribed on the roll of peers, 
twitted him with the discourteous treatment the 
peerage had hitherto received at his hands in a 
literary sense, and hinted that were he a member of 
the House of Lords, he might learn to know the 
aristocracy better. Mr. Dickens did not lose his 
temper, but he retorted somewhat sharply, asking. 
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“What amazing Devil” could have possessed Lord 
Houghton, when he accused him of disparaging the 
patrician order? 

That he did so disparage dignified rank by im- 
plication, seeing that the majority of his titled per- 
sonages are either rogues or simpletons, while he 
has left out the talented or the virtuous nobles al- 
together, seems undeniable; and I repeat that I 
ascribe the fact not to democratic prejudice, but to 
his horror of those minor magnificoes to whose 
folly or whose dulness he had been compelled to 
lend his ears in youth. He reverted, as for change 
and relief, to the very opposite pole of society, and 
“reported,” as faithfully as he had reported any 
Noble Lord, who was “free to confess,” or any 
Honourable Gentleman who “came down to this 
House” — to say nothing at all worth listening to — 
the parlance of barbers and beadles; of coster- 
mongers and rag-shop keepers; of ostlers and 
hospital nurses; of grooms and porters; of mudlarks 
and Jacks-in-the-water; of the derelicts of the gutter; 
the thin remains of decayed humanity in the work- 
house; the draff of felonry and vagabondage, and 
the scum of the detective police. A preposterous 
Frenchman , by the name of Edmond Scherer, com- 
menting only a few days since in a Paris news- 
paper, “Le Temps,” on the literary merits of Charles 
Dickens, asserts that he had “a propensity to depict 
hideous and atrocious things,” and to drag his 
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readers “through revolting scenes where children 
are martyrized, through gaols where convicts are 
rotting away, surrounded by maniacs and mendi- 
cants.” Setting aside the fact that convict prisons 
are not usually found in combination with lunatic 
asylums and workhouses, no English reader need 
be told, that while many of the scenes and the 
characters depicted by Charles Dickens were painful, 
and even repulsive, those scenes were drawn with a 
distinct and deliberate purpose — that of exposing 
and denouncing flagrant socizd evils; — and that in 
many cases the end he had in view, that of obtain- 
ing the redress of the evil he denoimced, was either 
directly or remotely obtained. His novels acted 
upon journalism; journalism reacted upon public 
opinion; public opinion became at last a pressure; 
and that pressure was ultimately adequate to change 
or to abrogate old laws or to enact new ones. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that Yorkshire 
schools were knocked on the head by the portraiture 
of Dotheboys Hall, where, to use Mr. Scherer’s 
words, little children were really and truly “mar- 
tyrized;” and it is equally incontrovertible that the 
movements to which we owe Refuges and Re- 
formatories, the Industrial Schools Act, and the re- 
forms in the Court of Chancery, and the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt, 
received a direct and a powerful impetus from his 
writings. Let it be remembered that, in this respect 
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he did not (as is the case with most writers “with 
a purpose”) follow public opinion. He led it. He 
depicted the horrors of a debtor’s prison, and the 
cruelty and delay of the Court of Chancery, in 
“Pickwick,” before Lord Eldon, so to speak, was 
cold in his grave, and four years before Lord 
Brougham obtained the abolition of arrest on mesne 
process; and he returned to the charge long years 
afterwards in his doleful tableau of the Marshalsea, 
and in his withering satire on the suit of Jarndyce 
versus Jarndyce. Continually to do battle with these 
social wrongs necessitated the production on the 
stage of his works of those who , from those wrongs 
had suffered most grievously; and these sufferers 
generally belonged to the wretchedest and worst- 
favoured classes in the community. Fagin, Bill 
Sikes, Nancy, Squeers, Smike, are all repulsive 
characters; but their appearance in public was in- 
evitable. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
loathsome character than the ignorant, gin-drinking, 
abusive, venal harridan, Mrs. Gamp; yet who shall 
say that the exposure of the malpractices of hospital 
nurses five-and-twenty years ago had not some part, 
and an important one, in bringing about the bene- 
ficent reforms which we owe, directly to Florence 
Nightingale, and which have substituted patient, 
loving, tenderly sedulous “sisters” in our hospital 
wards and sick-rooms for the careless, thieving, 
drunken beldames of the last generation? Thus, 
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bringing such creatures into the light, he was con- 
strained to listen to them, to observe, and to “re- 
port” them. He could have had no special pre- 
ference for the delineation of revolting scenes or 
ugly people. He revelled, on the contrary, in de- 
scribing beautiful scenery, or quiet households, or 
the happy sports of innocent children. That there 
was a strong melodramatic side to his intellect, I 
shall hereafter show'; but at present I have to deal 
only w'ith his pictures of “low life.” He had en- 
joyed as mzmy opportunities of observing polite and 
fashionable society as he had of observing that 
which is no society at all, but a social chaos. Every 
kind of society was open to him. He was free to 
mingle, whenever it pleased him, with all that was 
illustrious, and exalted, and good. He would have 
been as welcome at Windsor Castle as he was at 
the Garrick Club, or in his favourite box at the 
Albion Tavern. He had not been born in poverty, 
but in a respectable middle-class family. He had 
never known — save, perhaps, in early youth, the oc- 
casional “harduppishness” of a young man striving 
to attain a position — actual poverty. He had never 
been a “Bohemian.” He had no terrible experiences 
to tell, as Johnson and Goldsmith, as Crabbe and 
Giflford had, of days passed in slavish toil, in dirt, 
and destitution, and opprobrium: — of nights spent 
upon the bulks of shops, or under the lee of glass- 
house kilns; or in pacing the stony-hearted streets, 
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bedless and breadless. He had never, like Gold- 
smith, “lived in Axe Lane among the beggars,” or 
eaten his meals, in a ragged horseman’s coat, be- 
hind a screen, being thought unfit to join Mr. 
Cave’s well-dressed contributors at table. From 
youth to age he lived in honour, and affluence, and 
splendour; as prosperous and honoured an English 
gentleman as Shakespeare was at New Place; but 
without having known what it was, as Shakespeare 
knew it, to fly from the ire of a county justice, or 
to dance attendance in the player’s tiring-room, or 
to hold horses (if the legend be true) at the play- 
house door. Thus he never “mingled” with paupers, 
and thieves, and wantons. He merely listened to 
and “reported” them. Shakespeare, perchance, had 
slept on the same bench with Christopher Sly; had, 
waking, thirsted like him for a cup of small ale, 
and had been denied by a churlish hostess. But 
Dickens had only passed by where the drunken 
tinker wallowed, and had marked his staggering gait 
and tipsy leer, and listened to his bald chat. 

It is reasonable to infer from sundry chapters in 
“Pickwick” and “Oliver Twist,” and from the in- 
timate knowledge of police-court procedure and of 
the purlieus of Westminster Hall, the Inns of Court 
and the Judges Chambers displayed therein that, 
prior to his admission to the gallery, Charles Dickens 
had served a brief apprenticeship as a reporter in a 
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police court and as an “out-door” clerk in some 
attorney’s office. He seems as well acquainted with 
the ways of gaolers, justices’ clerks, Bow Street run- 
ners, pickpockets, and “night charges,” as with 
those of process-servers, law-writers, tipstaves, and 
sham bail: — of turnkeys in debtors’ prisons, and of 
janitors to spunging-houses. With all these people 
he may have come in contact (without personally 
knowing them) as in his parliamentary career he 
came in contact with Peers and Knights of the 
Shire; with the Serjeant-at-Arms and the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod; with Nicholas the plump 
butler, and Jane the frolicsome handmaiden at 
“Bellamy’s.” And, looking at his police-court scenes 
and his debtors’ prison episodes, one glance at them 
is sufficient to show how immeasurably superior 
were his capacity and his perception to those of 
writers who at the same time were watching the 
self-same things and endeavouring to describe them. 
Compare the examination of the Artful Dodger, or 
the arraignment of little Oliver before the brutal 
bully, Mr. Fang (a faithful portrait of a truculent 
personage who then disgraced the magisterial bench) 
with the best of the “Mornings at Bow Street” — 
papers which enjoyed in their day considerable 
popularity ; thanks to the exquisitely-beautiful designs 
by George Cruikshank. The “Mornings at Bow 
Street” articles are merely the production of a smart 
penny-a-liner; the police-court papers of Dickens 
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are the early yet bright emanations of a pure and 
original genius. 

The history of an Artist’s life should be, in the 
main, only the history of his works. As that people 
which has no history is said to be the happiest, so 
will the career of that man of genius concerning 
whose private life the least can be said prove to 
have been most strongly marked by felicity. The 
adventmous authors, the painters whose biographies 
are picturesque, have, as a rule, been wretched. Mr. 
Forster did well to call his admirable monograph of 
the author of the “Vicar of Wakefield’’ the “Life 
and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith.’’ Those “ad- 
ventures’’ were, we know, to live in a lane among 
beggars, to be threatened with a gaol by the book- 
seller whose hack he was, for illegally pawning a 
suit of clothes; to wander on foot through France 
and Germany, dependent on the talents of an 
itinerant minstrel for subsistence; and to die at last, 
famous, and two thousand pounds in debt. There 
are very few “adventures” to record in the life of 
Charles Dickens. He never slew a man in a brawl 
as Savage and as Baretti did; he never languished 
in a Bastille, as Voltaire, or in a dungeon of Sant’ 
Angelo, as Benvenuto Cellini did; he was never the 
pet of a Czarina, as Diderot, or a slave among the 
Moors, as Cervantes was. His life was as exclusively 
and entirely devoted to the pursuit of letters as was 
that of Dryden; but he was never, like the il- 
ia* 
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lustrious writer of “Alexander’s Feast,” cudgelled by 
a courtier’s bravoes: nor was his funeral “con- 
ducted” by a drunken lord and his boon com- 
panions. It was a calm, peaceful, and (I should say) 
happy life. I have neither the means, the power, 
nor the inclination to attempt an elaborate biography 
of the man whose death I am merely lamenting, 
and of whose character and place in letters I am 
striving to trace a faint sketch; but to give some 
definite purport to these remarks I may set down 
in something like coherent order the principal dates 
and the governing events in his public career. 

Charles Dickens was born at Portsmouth in 1812, 
and was the son of Mr. John Dickens, a gentleman 
who was in the Government service {the Navy Pay 
Office), but who retired at the peace, and came to 
London, where he obtained an engagement as a 
reporter on a daily paper. The connection of the 
elder Mr. Dickens with the press continued until his 
death, which took place but a very few years ago, 
when he was still on the staflf of the journal (the 
“Daily News”), of which his illustrious son had been 
the first editor. Of Charles Dickens’s three younger 
brothers, it may suffice to mention that one, Fred- 
erick, held for many years an appointment in the 
War Office; that another, Alfred, was a pupil of 
Brunei, and as an engineer held a post under 
Government in connection with the Board of Health 
and the Local Government Act; that the third, 
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Augustus, went to the United States, and was en- 
gaged in the office of a railway company at Chicago, 
and that all of them are dead. Charles received a 
portion of his education — a strictly middle-class one 
— in or near Rochester; and it is very pleasant to 
have heard recently, that he entertained sincere 
esteem for his old schoolmaster, Mr. Giles, and was 
instrumental, in later life, in presenting him with a 
testimonial. Otherwise he exhibits in his works a 
very thorough aversion to middle-class schools and 
middle-class schoolmasters. Squeers is a monster 
of cruelty, rapacity, and meanness. Crinkle, in 
“David Copperfield,” is a ferocious and dastardly 
tyrant; Bradley, the Nationcil schoolmaster in “Our 
Mutual Friend,” begins as a misanthrope, and ends 
as a virtual murderer; and even Doctor Blimber in 
“Dombey,” although he does not torture his boys, 
crams them to death. If the account of “our old 
school” in one of the early numbers of “Household 
Words,” and manifestly from Charles Dickens’s pen, 
was drawn from personal experience, that school 
could scarcely have been the one at Rochester. 
There is a good schoolmaster in the “Sketches by 
Boz,” a better one in the “Old Curiosity Shop,” a 
charming one (adthough he dotes) in “ Copperfield : ” 
not Crinkle, but the good old Dominie at Canter- 
bury. To schoolmistresses Charles Dickens was 
kinder; for governesses and their sorrows he always 
evinced intense sympathy; but for the genus 
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pedagogue, he seemed to have an instinctive ab- 
horrence; differing in this respect very widely from 
Thackeray, who bears no more mzilice to the real 
Dr. Raine, than he does to the imag^inary Dr. Birch ; 
and who is never tired of dwelling on the learning, 
the conviviality, and the fundamental kindness of 
heart of his Orbilius, all plagosus, as he may have 
been in early days to little boys who stumbled in 
their Greek verbs. 

When quite a lad, Charles Dickens entered, as 
has been often repeated, a lawyer’s office, and thence 
passed to the “Morning Chronicle,” then a news- 
paper whose power and influence were second only 
to the prestige of the “Times,” but which died a 
very miserable death some years ago, under the 
baleful patronage of the French Government. Charles 
Dickens’s editor was Mr. or “Dr.” Black, a hard- 
headed, clear-minded, warm-hearted Scotchman, and 
who wielded with remarkable vigour the sceptre once 
held by that noted journalist, Mr. Perry. I remember 
some years ago to have met one of Mr. Perry’s sons 
(another is Sir Erskine Perry, a retired Indian judge), 
who was (and still is, I hope) her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Venice; and he mentioned to me the 
curious coincidence that the house so long occupied 
by Charles Dickens in Tavistock Square had formerly 
been the residence of his father, Mr. Perry, of the 
“Morning Chronicle,” who there held those well- 
remembered evening parties at which Moore, Camp- 
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bell, Hazlitt, Jerdan, Leigh Hunt, e tutti quanti, were 
frequent visitors. The apartments of Tavistock House 
were destined, under a more illustrious tenancy, to 
harbour a still more distinguished train of guests. 
The proprietor of the “Morning Chronicle” in 
young Charles Dickens’s time was, I think. Sir John 
Easthope, a well-known stockbroker; and it was in 
the “Evening Chronicle,” if I mistake not — an off- 
shoot of the morning edition and belonging to the 
same proprietors — that the pictures of London life 
and manners which were afterwards collected under 
the title of “Sketches by Boz,” were first printed. 
They were republished originally by John Macrone, 
a young Manxman, who had been in partnership 
with Mr. Cochrane in Waterloo Place, but subse- 
quently set up for himself as a publisher in St. James’s 
Square. He was unsuccessful, ultimately, in busi- 
ness; and died early, leaving a widow and a young 
family. It was to help these bereaved creatures that 
Charles Dickens (by that time become eminent) in 
conjunction with many other well-known men of 
letters, brought out two handsome volumes of Tales 
and Sketches under the title of the “Pic Nic Papers,” 
Dickens was the editor. The enterprise was ob- 
viously undertaken in generous emulation of a 
similar joint-stock work published by a society of 
French authors for the benefit of the widow of 
Ladvocat, the bookseller, and called “Le Livre des 
Cent et un”; but the “Pic Nic Papers,” albeit 
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illustrated by the pencils of Cruikshank and Hablot 
Browne, failed to attain the success which had been 
achieved by their French exemplar. Under all 
reserve I may, with regard to the “Sketches by 
Boz,” recall the statement which was current at the 
time of their first appearance: that the price paid to 
Charles Dickens for the copyright was seventy-five 
pounds, and that Mr. Macrone, falling soon after- 
wards into difficulties, disposed of the copyright to 
another publisher for eleven hundred pounds.* The 
newspapers of the day also recorded that “a young 
and beautiful countess” (supposed to be Lady Bless- 
ington) had had a personal altercation, and even 
a physical struggle, with Mr. Macrone in her zeal to 
secure one of the first impressions of the “Sketches 
by Boz”; but those were the halcyon days of news- 
paper puffs; and the newspaper canard was, perhaps, 
stronger on the wing than it is now, when our 
journals have become so very keen of perception 
and so very critical of each other’s shortcomings — 
or long comings — that one section of the press 
seems systematically occupied in plucking out the 
“enormous gooseberry” from its neighbour's eye. 


* On a fly-leaf in the original edition of the “Sketches” appeared the 
advertisement of a forthcoming work to be written by Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, illustrated by George Cruikshank, and published by Mr. 
Macrone under the title of “The Lions of London”; but this work never 
appeared, and like the “Life of Talleyrand,” by W. M. Thackeray, 
promised nearly thirty years ago by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, must ^ 
added to the list of luckless literary embryos. 
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quite unconscious of the “shower of frogs” in its 
own organ of vision. 

The origin of the grotesque signature “Boz” 
was explciined by Mr. Dickens in a preface to one 
of the late editions of his works, in which he men- 
tioned that one of his younger brothers had been 
nicknamed in the family circle “Moses,” after the 
celebrated speculator in spectacles in the “Vicar of 
Wakefield.” “Moses,” pronounced through the 
nose, became “Boses;” and this, again, by elision, 
became “Boz.” Very soon after the Sketches ap- 
peared, this pseudonym of “Boz” became a house- 
hold word, not only in a modest English home but 
throughout a great empire. The publication of the 
Sketches was the stepping-stone to that of the 
“Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club.” The 
story of the author being sought out by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall to furnish text for Mr. Seymour’s 
illustrations of sporting adventures I have already 
touched upon. It has been told five hundred times, 
and will not bear repetition here. Equally familiar 
is the circumstance that Mr. Thackeray, who had 
been studying high art in the Louvre — and drew, 
perhaps, rather worse than he had done before be- 
ginning that course of study — was very anxious to 
try his hand at illustrating “Pickwick,” and waited 
on Mr. Dickens for the purpose of tendering his 
pictorial services, which were thankfully declined. 
It is, however, not quite so generally known, that 
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Thackeray, about this time, did actually furnish a 
series of etchings to illustrate Douglas Jerrold’s 
“Men of Character.” Those etchings were prodigies 
of badness. 

It was an odd game of literary and artistic cross- 
purposes altogether: reminding one of Goya's weird 
masquerade scene, *^Nadie se conoce." Charles 
Dickens, in 1836-7, was “Boz”; Thackeray was 
“ Yellowplush,” or “Major Gahagan,” or “Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh,” or “Ikey Solomons, Junior.” He 
was to become the “Fat Contributor,” “Lancelot 
WagstafiFe,” “Fitz-Boodle,” and “Mr. Snob,” before 
he was to be known to all the world as “William 
Makepeace.” A sobriquet was speedily found for 
the artist selected to succeed Mr. Seymour (with the 
brief interval of Mr. Buss) in the illustration of 
“Pickwick.” This was a young man named Hablot 
Browne, who, if my memory of a certain print I 
once saw in a shop-window in Wardour Street does 
not play me false, had, prior to his engagement by 
" Messrs. Chapman and Hall , won a medal from the 
Society of Arts for a large etching of John Glipin 
scattering the pigs and poultry in his never-to-be- 
forgotten ride. Mr. Browne was forthwith , for 
publishing purposes, rechristened “Phiz;” and he 
retained his sobriquet (which had more meaning in 
it than that assumed by Charles Dickens) for many 
years after “Boz” had become obsolete. Mr. Hablot 
Browne’s first illustrations to “Pickwick” were ex- 
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ceedingly humorous, but exceedingly ill-drawn. The 
amazing success of his author seems, however, to 
have spurred the artist to sedulous study, and to 
have conduced in a remarkable degree towards the 
development of his faculties. A surprising improve- 
ment was visible in the frontispieces to the com- 
pleted volumes of “Pickwick.” Corresponding pro- 
gress was manifest in “Nicholas Nickleby,” and in 
the illustrations (drawn on wood) to the “Old 
Curiosity Shop” and “Barnaby Rudge.” The land- 
scape illustrations to these novels were drawn by the 
late George Cattermole. 

The drawing in the first-named work of the 
drowned corpse of Quilp lying in the ooze and 
sedge of the river bank, and in the second, of 
Hugh tied to the trooper’s horse after the suppres- 
sion of the riots of ’80, are really noble perform- 
ances. “Phiz” reached his acme, perhaps, as an 
illustrator in “Martin Chuzzlewit.” His Tom Pinch, 
his Jonas Chuzzlewit, and especially his Pecksniff, 
are masterly creations of comic art. In “Copper- 
field” there is a slight falling off, although there 
have been few finer etchings from his needle than 
the picture of little Davy giving his “tremendous 
order” for a glass of ale in the public-house. In 
“Bleak House” and in “Little Dorrit,” Mr. Hablot 
Browne unhappily adopted a style of engraving (a 
level ruled tint being laid over the free-handed 
etching, and touched up here and there with high 
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lights) which although soft and pleasing to the eye, 
and productive occasionally ofRembrandfc-like effect, 
undoubtedly militated against the graphic vigour of 
his designs; this style vras not pursued in the 
illustrations to the “Tale of Two Cities,” an essen- 
tially melodramatic work, where the Rembrandt-like 
effects would have been valued; and when “Our 
Mutual Friend” was commenced, Mr. Dickens, for 
some reason or another, chose to change his artistic 
interpreter, and the illustrations were drawn on 
wood by Mr. Marcus Stone, a young painter of very 
signal merit and of still greater promise, whose 
picture of “The first Suspicions of Catherine of 
Arragon,” is one of the most prominent in the Aca- 
demy Exhibition of the current year, and who is 
the son of the late Mr. Frank Stone, R. A., one of 
Mr. Dickens’s dearest friends. For the “Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,” Mr. Dickens chose yet another 
illustrator — a Mr. Fildes — although the task had in 
the first instance been apportioned to his son-in- 
law, Mr. Charles Collins, the brother of the author 
of the “Woman in White” and the “Dead Se- 
cret.” 

Any notice of the scene-painters to that human 
comedy of which Charles Dickens was the ex- 
ponent, would be incomplete were I to omit the 
name of George Cruikshank. To that gifted artist 
— that pure and good English worthy, was confided 
the task of illustrating the “Sketches by Boz;” and 
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the publisher, nervous as to the first literary venture 
of a young and unknown man, was probably moved 
by politic reasons in securing the co-operation of 
an artist who knew London and London life better 
than the majority of Sunday-school children know 
their Catechism, and who in 1836 had already been 
for twenty years in the enjoyment of well-earned 
celebrity. It was something for the young reporter 
of the “Morning Chronicle" to have for coadjutor an 
artist who had caricatured “Boney" ere ever Water- 
loo was fought; who had been a thorn in the side 
of the Prince Regent; who had illustrated Hone’s 
“Slap at Slop,” and “The Political House that 
Jack built”; whose pictures to “Life in London” 
had made Pierce Egan notorious, and who had 
been dubbed “Glorious George” in one of the 
earliest numbers of “Blackwood.” George Cruik- 
shank’s etchings in the “Sketches” were admirable. 
One — that of “The Streets: Morning” — a view of 
some slum near Seven Dials, deserted in the bright 
dawn save by a saloop-woman , a sweep, and a 
policeman leaning against a post, is incomparably 
fine. George Cruikshank took a yet higher flight in 
the illustrations to “Oliver Twist.” Who does not 
recollect the tragic force of “Sikes attempting to 
destroy his dog” — with that wondrous view of distant 
London in the background? Who has not felt a 
shuddering horror creep over him at the sight of 
“Fagin in the condemned cell.” George Cruikshank 
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likewise illustrated for Charles Dickens a pamphlet 
— now exceedingly scarce — called “Sunday in Lon- 
don,” and two volumes of the “Memoirs of Grimaldi” 
(the famous clown) edited by Dickens for Mr. 
Bentley. I have seen stated recently that Mr. 
Dickens only lent his name to the title-page of this 
publication , and that no line of his original writing 
appears therein. From this I dissent. The stories 
of Little Joey giving away the guinea; of the man 
who had but three fingers to one of his hands, and, 
in particular, the appalling account of the death of 
Grimaldi's wayward son, are unmistakably from the 
hand of the Master. 

The name of “Dickens” was first appended to 
the completed volumes of “Pickwick;” and in the 
year 1837 the first instalment of “Oliver Twist” 
appeared in “Bentley’s Miscellany” — a publication 
of which the young author became editor. To the 
“Miscellany” he likewise contributed some short 
miscellaneous papers, among which I especially re- 
member an exquisite piece of drollery on the trans- 
actions of “the Mudfog Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science.” This racy pasquinade served 
undoubtedly as a model to Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett, 
when, some years afterwards, he wrote in the “Times” 
his memorable leading articles in ridicule of the 
meetings of the British Association. “David Copper- 
field” was, it has always been assumed, Mr. Dickens’s 
favourite work; and — rather absurdly, I think — it is 
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supposed to possess strongly autobiographical fea- 
tures; although it is patent that its author never had 
a stepfather who ill-treated him; never ran away 
from home, to be brought up by an eccentric aunt; 
never groaned under the sway of a brutal flogging 
schoolmaster like Crinkle; was never employed to 
wash bottles in a wine merchant's cellar; and was 
never articled to a proctor in Doctors Commons. 

It is questionable even if a genius so catholic 
as his would have shown any preference to one of 
his works over another; but, if he did so prefer a 
book of his own, 1 should imagine that one to have 
been “Oliver Twist.” Quite recently, in very forc- 
ible and eloquent language, he vindicated the in- 
tent and the scheme of that work — seemingly 
uneasily conscious that his characters might be 
classed, by unthinking persons, with the bandits 
and wantons over whom, in an indefensibly mis- 
chievous romance, called “Jack Sheppard,” Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth has thrown a halo of tawdry 
picturesqueness — of sham gold lace, second-hand 
brocaded petticoats, threadbare velvet masks, and 
“property” pistols that won’t go oflF. “Once upon 
a time,” wrote Charles Dickens, in his latest preface 
to “Oliver Twist,” “it was held to be a coarse and 
shocking circumstance that some of the characters 
in these pages are chosen from the most criminal 
and degraded of London’s population. As I saw 
no reasons, when I wrote this book, why the dregs 
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of life (so long as their speech did not offend the 
ear) should not serve the purpose of a moral as well 
as the froth and cream, I made bold to believe that 
this same, once upon a time would not prove to be 
all time, or even a long time. I saw many strong 
reasons for pursuing my course. I had read of 
thieves by scores; seductive fellows (amiable for the 
most part), faultless in dress, plump in pocket, 
choice in horseflesh, bold in bearing, fortunate in 
gallantry, great at a song, a bottle, a pack of cards 
or dice-box, and fit companions for the bravest. 
But 'I had never met (except in Hogarth) with the 
miserable reality. It appeared to me that to draw 
a knot of such associates in crime as really did 
exist; to paint them in all their deformity, in all 
their wretchedness, in all the squalid misery of their 
lives; to show them as they really were, for ever 
skulking uneasily through the dirtiest paths of life, 
with the great black ghastly gallows closing up their 
prospect, turn them where they might; it appeared 
to me that to do this would be to attempt a some- 
thing which was needed, and which would be a 
service to society. And I did it as I best could.” 
Surely no stronger or more convincing vindication 
than this was needed for a work which, for the 
strength of its construction, the verisimilitude of its 
scenes, and the impressiveness of the moral it points, 
can find in modern letters only one compeer — the 
“ Splendours et Mis^res des Courtisanes” of Balzac. 
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More recently still, half with the pre-occupying 
wish to vindicate “Oliver,” half, perhaps, in uncon- 
scious gratification of that melodramatic penchant in 
his mind (and which was developed occasionally to 
a morbid degree) he determined to introduce the 
harrowing description of the murder of Nancy by 
Sikes into his public readings. The determination 
was not arrived at without anxious and mature de- 
liberation, and a private “test” reading was given 
before a select company of critics convened for the 
purpose. The select company of critics were un- 
animously of opinion that the miurder scene should 
be given publicly. They would, I take it, have been 
unanimous in favourable opinion had the lecturer 
recited, “My name is Norval,” or stood upon his 
head. The murder scene, then, was given to the 
world at large: it wais acted rather than read — and 
acted magnificently by Mr. Dickens ; but I questioned 
at the time, and I question still, the taste and the 
usefulness of the display. The audience whom Mr. 
Dickens addressed was composed of educated and 
cultivated persons who would have looked upon a 
real murder with as much horror as they would have 
displayed aversion from the spectacle of the hang- 
ing of the murderer; and no healthy feelings could 
possibly be awakened by the simulation in marvel- 
lous fluency of language and facundity of gesture of 
a revolting and sanguinary scene. 

“Oliver Twist” was followed by “Nicholas 

The Mytttry of Edwin Drood. II. 13 
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Nickleby,” aud by this time the author had be- 
come renowned. He was married, too, to Miss 
Catherine Hogarth, the daughter of Mr. George Ho- 
garth, a distinguished musical critic and writer on 
the history and literature of music. On the sud- 
den deaths of two of his connections by marriage 
there may be read in Kensal Green Cemetery a 
strikingly eloquent epitaph, manifestly written by 
Charles Dickens. But fame and fortune now began 
to pour down upon him; he was fSted, courted, 
petted, lionized, and — I need scarcely say it — ab- 
used. A year or two afterwards, in the preface (I 
think) to “Master Humphrey’s Clock’’ (the father of 
what may be called “Novels with machinery,’’ and 
In which Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller were, by 
an error in judgment, resuscitated) he pleasantly al- 
ludes to some kind friends who had circulated the 
report that he had gone raving mad, adding that 
the intelligence had been the cause of great mirth 
round his hearth at Christmas. I perfectly remember, 
when he moved from his modest residence in Dough- 
ty Street to a much grander but still not very pala- 
tial house in Devonshire Terrace, an old gentleman 
calling one day upon my mother, and telling her, 
with a grave countenance, that Dickens had pawned 
his plate, and had been waited upon for the last 
fortnight by bailiffs in livery. As, about this time, 
my eyes were just beginning to open to the pomps 
and vanities of the world, and I conceived a pow- 
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dered footman to be about the most' gorgeous spec- 
tacle of which it was possible to have any concep- 
tion, I own that it did not appear to me very dread- 
ful that “Boz” should be waited upon by bailiffs; 
while I certainly felt a swelling pride in the thought 
that the author of whom I had already heard so 
much should have people in livery to stand behind 
his chair, at all. 

It was Mr. Croker, <is before hinted, to whom 
was ascribed the neat saying that Charles Dickens 
“had gone up like a rocket, and would come down 
like the stick.” I do not quarrel with Croker — con- 
temptible as he was in a hundred ways, and 
branded as he has been with undying obloquy by 
Disraeli in “Coningsby” and by Thackeray in 
“Vanity Fair” — or with the venerable but some- 
what purblind sages of Albemarle Street whom 
Cobbett was wont to call “the old Shufflbreeches 
of the “Quarterly Review” — for their inability 
to comprehend at first the sudden, the well nigh 
sidereal rise of Charles Dickens, or their readi- 
ness to assume that a flight so rapid and so lofty 
could not be sustained, and must speedily terminate 
in exhaustion and collapse. There had been prece- 
dents indeed for literary triumphs as brilliant and 
as spontaneous achieved by genius as precocious. 
Byron and Shelley were both mere lads when they 
found themselves the cynosures of the world of liter- 
ature; but neither Byron nor Shelley attained middle 
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age. Pope indeed enjoyed a life moderately pro- 
longed, and the productions of his later years are 
as fresh and as sparkling and brilliant as those of 
his nonage; but Pope, and Byron, and Shelley to 
boot, were all ripe and cultivated scholars after Albe- 
marle Street’s own heart. The two former had been 
students in our great universities; the last had been 
most carefully trained in classical knowledge by pri- 
vate tutors. And all three were young men of lei- 
sure who had never known what it was to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. But here 
was a young man barely five-and-twenty years of 
age whose livelihood, as everybody knew, had until 
very recently depended on his weekly salary as a 
newspaper reporter; who was avowedly of no public 
school and of no university; who had received, at 
the most, only what is known as a “commercial” 
education; who had never imitated Horace, never 
translated Greek epigrams, and who knew nothing 
about the Protagoreein Dilemma or the Square of 
the Hypotenuse. Mr. George Canning had written 
some delicious drolleries — the “Loves of the Trian- 
gles” and the “Needy Knife-Grinder” for example; 
— but then Mr. George Canning had had a brilliant 
career at Eton and Oxford, and had been intro- 
duced to the great world by the most distinguished 
wits and statesmen of the day. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan was a sot, a spendthrift, and an adven- 
turer, but at least he was the son of a classical 
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scholar who had written a Pronouncing Dictionary and 
delivered lectures on elocution; and he himself had 
been at Harrow and had eaten his terms at the 
Middle Temple. Giflford, indeed, had been a cob- 
bler, a cabin-boy, and next door to a beggar, but his 
precocity had been early perceived, fostered, and 
controlled, and his genius had been trained into clas- 
sical channels. Lord Grosvenor had patronized him, 
and he had gone the grand tour with his lordship’s 
son. But here was a young man without Latin, 
without Greek, without logic, without mathematics, 
as destitute of a patron as he was of a degree, who 
suddenly uprose and took the literary world' by 
storm. The venerable sages of Albemarle Street re- 
garded the prodigy not unmingled with horror. No 
such subversion of the established order of things 
had taken place since the evil days at the end of 
the preceding century when Mack and Wurmser and 
Beaulieu and other highly respectable Austrian com- 
manders of the antediluvian period watched, half 
perplexed and wholly terrified, the impertinent ca- 
reer of conquest of the boy general, Napoleon Bona- 
parte. And at least those bewildered ancients 
might have derived a meagre consolation from the 
assertion that the Republican general had received a 
“regular education” at an established college, had 
graduated at the Ecole Militaire, and taken high 
honours in mathematics. Still the uprising of Napo- 
leon was as sudden and startling as that of Dickens. 
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It was in contravention of established rules. It was 
revolutionary; and of course, to complicate the em- 
barrassment of Albemarle Street it speedily turned 
out that the young conqueror was a Radical of the 
most pronounced description who scoffed at Gram- 
pound, who had no reverence for Gatton, and re- 
fused to drop one tear for old Sarum; who spoke 
lightly of the Bench of Bishops — is there not a song 
in “Pickwick” describing an onslaught made by 
the depraved Turpin on a Right Reverend Prelate 
as he was proceeding in his carriage over Hounslow 
Heath? — and who bantered the Lord High Chan- 
cellor. And such a Radical did Charles Dickens 
continue until the end of his days. I can remember 
but one instance in which he opposed, even by im- 
plication, in his works a Liberzil measure: that mea- 
sure was the New Poor Law, and against that cruel 
and unjust code as it existed in the days when 
“Oliver Twist” was written, he certainly waged un- 
compromising war. 

By 1840, “Pickwick,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
“Oliver Twist,” had become such patent and ac- 
complished facts , and the trilogy of humour pathos, 
and dramatic interest, had become so universally re- 
cognized that the deprecators of revolutionary mea- 
sures were somewhat puzzled where next to strike 
the innovator on the hip. A writer in that then 
good old 'I’ory magazine, “Fraser’s,” — the journal 
in which Thomas Moore was in mere waggery mere- 
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ly accused of having stolen from the Greek, and 
disguised in English dress epigrams and anacreontics 
which never existed — adopted the ingenious hypo- 
thesis that the humour of Charles Dickens consisted 
solely in, and was entirely dependent on, the quaint 
extravagance of his diction. This Sage took the 
trouble to translate into German, a whole page from 
“Nickleby” descriptive of the visit of Mr. Lillyvick, 
the tax-collector, to the Kenwigs family, and then 
to re-translate it into English. Of course the re- 
translation was very dull and very verbose; and the 
critic pointed triumphantly to its dulness and verbosity 
as proofs that the much vaunted Dickens was merely 
a joueur de gobelets — a word-trickster, and a phrase- 
jingler. It is Voltaire, is it not, who remarks that 
there is one class in humanity who never forgive, 
never forget — who are implacable and inexorable? 
The blockheads are that class, and in the eyes of a 
literary blockhead there is no offence so intolerable 
or so unpardonable, next to possessing any literary 
style at all, as that of writing in a new style. No- 
body had ever written before as Charles Dickens 
wrote; and he was excommunicated by the block- 
heads accordingly. They had scarcely forgiven him 
for having a style of his own on the day before his 
death; although now, fifty thousand strong, they are 
whining and snivelling over his grave. 

It chanced that about 1840, Mr. Dickens with 
a momentary lack of prudence, chose to alter the 
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form of his serials, to abandon the green covers 
which — though they were but four years old, had 
become familiar throughout the length and breadth 
of the land — and to issue, in weekly instead of 
monthly parts, a publication of which the plan did 
not seem to have been, in the outset, very defi- 
nitely arranged, called “Master Humphrey’s Clock.” 
There were some very charming stories in the ear- 
lier numbers of the “Clock” — a marvellously melo- 
dramatic one, especially about a murder — but the 
public resented desultoriness or brevity from the 
writer to whom they were never tired of listening. 
They thirsted for the long continuous tale, the 
crowded scene, the characters developing in magic 
accretion, the action gloriously progressing. Master 
“Humphrey’s Clock” did not weary, but it failed to 
satisfy the sharp appetite of the reading community. 
The blockheads were in ecstasies. To them the fact 
was plain and palpable. Dickens had “written him- 
self out,” and was no more capable of constructing 
another lengthy novel, than he was of draining Chat 
Moss, or piercing the Box Tunnel with his single 
arm. The rocket had scattered its last brilliant 
sparks, and the stick was coming down, heavily. 

“Censure,” says Swift, “is a tax which a man 
pays to the world for being eminent.” There are 
a great many more imposts which an eminent literary 
man is called upon to disburse to his kind friends 
the public. One tax-gatherer’s name is Envy; his 
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brother assumes all Hatred, Malice, and all Uncharit- 
ableness. A rog^e thunders at the door, and cries: 
“I am Lying Slander; pay me.” Another tugs at 
the bell fiercely, and yells: “I am Domestic Espi- 
onage; pay me.” A third rascal — who has come from 
a great distance — peeps through the keyhole and 
whispers: “I am the London Correspondent; I am 
the Foreign Eavesdropper; you’ll pay me, I guess.” 
And the eminent man must pay willy-nilly, else the 
tax-gatherers will distrain on his goods, and seize 
the clothes from his back and the hat from his 
head; a crowd of libellers and scandalmongers, 
plagiarists, and pirates, looking on approvingly. 
With regard to piracy, the Red Rovers of the land, 
not only in America but in this country became 
aware of Charles Dickens early, and strove to de- 
spoil him with an ardour worthy of Blackboard and 
Captain Kyd in their best days. When the popularity 
of the “Pickwick Papers” was at its height, it oc- 
curred to a wretched bookseller in Bloomsbury, but 
who should have lived in Holywell Street, that al- 
though the publication of the work was protected 
by the then existing (although very imperfect) copy- 
right laws, a good stroke of business might be done 
by mutilating, forging, and parodying Charles 
Dickens, and accordingly the “Penny Pickwick” 
appeared in weekly numbers, written by some gutter- 
blood hack, and illustrated in the first style of Seven 
Dials art. Forced by an injunction to remove the title 
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of “Pickwick” from the rag he had put forth, the 
publisher continued his forgery under some name 
which I am glad to forget, and in which the ex- 
quisitely humorous creations of Dickens were vilely 
distorted and mangled. This disgraceful fabrication 
had an enormous sale; and fraudulent as was the 
enterprise, and base as were the motives of the 
publisher, they could not fail to testify to the wonder- 
ful and universal popularity of Charles Dickens. A 
pleasanter and more graceful recognition of his hold 
on the public mind was the appearance in Mr. 
Ackermann’s shop window in Regent Street of a 
number of beautiful little statuettes modelled in wax, 
and coloured to the life, representing Mr. Pickwick 
with his hands beneath his coat-tails, electrifying 
the club with his eloquence; Sam Weller cleaning 
the shoes of the spinster with whom Mr. Jingle 
eloped; the Fat Boy asleep on the door mat; Mr. 
Weller, senior, delivering his caveat against widows, 
and so forth. A higher compliment was to be paid 
to the young author. In England one of the most 
shining tributes rendered to the celebrity of the 
hour is to name a dahlia, a Derby favourite, or a 
set of quadrilles after him. At Havana when a dis- 
tinguished stranger visits the tobacco factory of 
Senor Cabana or Partagas, the custom is to offer 
him an “obsequio,” by striking a new brand of 
cigars in his honour. To this we owe the excellent 
cigars known as the “Serrano,” and the “Henry 
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Clay”; and were the great leaders of the Conser- 
vative and the Liberal party to visit Havana, Sen ores 
Anselmo del Valle and Partagas would very soon 
be consigning “Gladstones” or “Juventus Mundis,” 
“Disraelis” or “Lothairs” to the European market. 
The London tobacco manufacturers elected to pay 
Charles Dickens the Cuban compliment. A neat 
little cigar, costing only a penny, was devised, and 
was christened the “Pickwick;” and it still retains 
its popularity. Such an ingenious stretch of courtesy 
has not been equalled save by the patriotic coach- 
builder who constructed the first private four-wheeled 
cab and dubbed it a Brougham. 

A modified form of piracy to which the author 
was subjected was in the publication in the cheap 
(and nasty) periodicals of that day, and in the Sun- 
tlay newspapers of inordinately long extracts from 
his works, whole chapters being often coolly appro- 
priated; but these semi-buccaneering raids did the 
writer no harm; since they only whetted the public 
appetite for more and more Dickens, and excited 
those who had only read him piece-meal to lay out ' 
their shillings on the green covers, and read him 
consecutively. I hesitate to brand as piratical the 
numerous dramatic adaptations of his novels, which 
very soon took possession of the stage of nearly 
every theatre in London and the provinces; because, 
although I hold, myself, that every part and parcel 
of an author’s brains belong to him, and can only 
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be alienated by his legally assigning his copyright, 
and that he should be entitled either to warrant or 
to prohibit the transference of his plot, his charac- 
ters, and his dialogue, to the boards of a playhouse. 
I know that such a doctrine is not universally held, 
and at the time to which I refer, was held by very 
few persons indeed. An English novelist was con- 
sidered by the hack playwright to be as perfectly 
fair game as the French dramatist, and the indus- 
trial who stole “Pass^ Minuit” from the French, 
and christened it “Two in the Morning,” would 
naturally feel no hesitation in compressing a three 
volume English novel into a two act drama, without 
the permission of the author. An amusing version 
of “Pickwick” was produced at the Strand Theatre, 
the part of Sam Weller being supported with real 
humour and appreciativeness by the late Mr. W. J. 
Hammond, and that of Mr. Pickwick himself by 
Mr. Reynoldson, a voluminous translator of French 
farces. At the Adelphi Theatre very able and strik- 
ing adaptations of “Oliver Twist” and “Nicholas 
Nickleby” were produced, and with immense suc- 
cess. I have seen both pieces played in one night, 
and the scenery and costumes were modelled in 
scrupulous conformity with George Cruikshanks’ de- 
signs. Of the powerful nature of the “cast” some 
notion may be formed, when I mention that in 
“Oliver Twist” the part of Oliver was performed by 
the admirable Mrs. Keeley (she played Smike, I 
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think, in Nickleby); that of Fagin by Mr. Frederick 
Yates; Bill Sikes by the terrible O. Smith; Mr. 
Grimwig by Mr. Wilkinson (a most humorous come- 
dian); and the Artful Dodger by Mr. Wright. With 
the exception of Mrs. Keeley, all these actors and 
actresses are dead. The Adelphi adaptations had, 
I believe, the sanction and approbation of Charles 
Dickens; but he resented with some bitterness the 
continuous appearance at innumerable theatres of 
brutally blurred and disfigured caricatures of the 
productions on which he had bestowed long labour 
and infinite pains. With his customary eloquence, 
when moved to wrath, he alludes to the adaptation 
grievance in one of the concluding portions of 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” which, be it observed, had 
been dramatized, without his consent, long before 
the novel had been concluded. A literary gentle- 
man is introduced at Mr. Crummies's farewell sup- 
per, who has dramatized books unnumbered, and 
thinks that he has done the authors thereof great 
honour by robbing them. This literary gentleman 
considers Shakespeare to have been an “adapter,” 
who “adapted very well, — considering; but,” the 
literary gentleman continues, “human intellect, sir, 
has progressed since his time, is progressing, will 
progress.” To this Nicholas Nickleby, or rather, 
Charles Dickens, retorts, “ Shot beyond him, I mean, 
in quite another respect, for whereas he brought 
within the magic circle of his genius traditions pecu- 
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liarly adapted for his ptirpose, and turned :&miliar 
things into constellations which should enlighten 
the world for ages, you drag within the magic circle 
of your dulness subjects not at all adapted to the 
purposes of the stage, and debase as he exalted. For 
instance , you take the uncompleted books of living 
authors fresh from their hands, wet from the press, 
cut, hack, and carve them to the powers and capa- 
cities of your actors and the capabilities of your 
theatres, finish unfinished works, hastily and crudely 
vamp up ideas not yet worked out by their original 
projector, but which have, doubtless, cost him many 
thoughtful days and sleepless nights; by a com- 
parison of incidents and dialogue, down to the very 
last word he may have written a fortnight before, do 
your utmost to anticipate his plot — all this without 
his permission and against his will; and then, to 
crown the whole proceeding, publish in some mean 
pamphlet an unmeaning farrago of garbled extracts 
from his work, to which you put your name as 
author, with the honourable distinction annexed, of 
having perpetrated a hundred other outrages of the 
same description. Now, show me the difference 
between such pilfering as this and picking a man’s 
pocket in the street; unless, indeed, it be that the 
Legislature has a regard for pocket handkerchiefs, 
and leaves men’s brains (except when they are 
knocked out by violence) to take care of them- 
selves.” To this somewhat vigorous reproof, the 
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literary gentleman replied, shrugging his shoulders, 
“That man must live.” “That,” resumes Nicholas, 
“would be an equally fair plea in both cases; but if 
you put it upon that ground, I have nothing more 
to say than if I were a writer of books, and you a 
thirsty dramatist, I would rather pay your tavern 
score for six months, large as it might be, than have 
a niche in the Temple of Fame with you for the 
humblest corner of my pedestal through six hundred 
generations.” 

A “thirsty dramatist” of the epoch, considering 
himself directly alluded to, and feeling personally 
aggrieved by this onslaught, penned a reply to Mr. 
Dickens’ strictures, which reply was published in 
some Sunday print or “mean pamphlet,” and was 
much applauded in the tap-rooms of theatrical taverns 
about Broad Court and Vinegar Yard. But the “ thirsty 
dramatist” did not, in the end, take more by his 
motion than that Yorkshire schoolmaster who sus- 
pected that his own portrait had been drawn in that 
of Mr. Squeers, because his neighbours concurred 
in saying that “it was so like him,” and threatened 
an action for libel, which, however, he had sense 
enough not to bring. The adaptation to the stage 
of Charles Dickens’s works continued for some years. 
Mrs. Keeley was called upon to play Barnaby Rudge, 
and again to sustain — the which she did with in- 
finite humour and spirit — the onerous buckskins and 
top-boots of Young Bailey, in “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
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In his time, also, Mr. Samuel Emery created a 
marked impression by his very powerful impersona- 
tion of Quilp in “The Old Curiosity Shop.” By 
degrees the fact dawned upon the public, and even 
on the dramatist’s mind, that it was grossly unfair 
to the author to “adapt” his works to the stage 
before they were finished as books. By slower de- 
grees it came to be acknowledged that the juster 
and the gracefuller part would be to ask his permis- 
sion ere his works were dramatized at all. Thus, at 
the Lyceum, under the management of Madame 
Celeste, “A Tale of Two Cities” was brought out 
under the direct authorization, and, to some extent, 
under the supervision of Charles Dickens; and, in a 
more recent instance he as directly authorized the 
very ingenious version of “Copperfield,” under the 
title of “Little Em’ly,” by Mr. Andrew Halliday, at 
the Olympic Theatre. 

I revert to the literary career of Charles Dickens. 
Shortly after the completion of “Bamaby Rudge,” he 
undertook, accompanied by his wife, a journey to 
the United States, and for many months his pro- 
gress through the Northern and the less remote 
Western States was one continuous triumph. He 
appears to have had an instinctive horror of pene- 
I trating into the (then) slave States; but he went to 
Washington, and to the President’s levee; and he 
crossed the Potomac and visited Richmond, the 
capital of Virginia, where, as I was told in America, 
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when he entered the Senate House, the legislators 
were in session, but with one accord they all rose 
to welcome Charles Dickens. A grander compliment 
has rarely been paid to a private man. He retiurned 
to England after having contracted a close intimacy 
with Washington Irving, who had just been appointed 
United States Ambassador to the court of Spain. 
Of course, Charles Dickens recounted his American 
experiences in a book, to which was given the title, 
“American Notes for General Circulation.” Some 
strictures bearing upon social usages in the States 
awakened a storm of indignation in New York. The 
people of New England, and the Bostonians in par- 
ticular, were not nearly so enraged, for Dickens had 
said very little in their social disfavour, and, besides, 
he had won their esteem and admiration by his un- 
compromising denunciations of slavery. He was 
abused to a considerable extent in the American 
newspapers; and in this country a reply to his book 
was put forth, under the name of “Change for 
American Notes,” and which proposed to turn the 
tables on the English author, by describing the ex- 
periences of an American in England. It was not, 
however, the production of an American, but of a 
gentleman of Yorkshire, named Henry Wood, who 
subsequently became sub-editor of “Douglas Jerrold's 
Weekly Newspaper.” 

In 1844 Mr. Dickens, slightly embittered perhaps 
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by the Billingsgate so freely lavished upon him by 
Transatlantic journalists, returned to the American 
charge in “Martin Chuzzlewit ; ” and while the 
American adventures of Martin and his friend Mark 
Tapley have little to do with the conduct of the 
real drama of which the immortal PecksniflF — the 
English Tartuffe as the Italian “Diritto” lately called 
him — is the real hero, the American episodes of 
“Chuzzlewit” will always be read with interest, as 
a very lively, an exceedingly humorous, but a very 
one-sided satire on the manners and customs of the 
American people. In the “American Notes,” while 
dwelling on the foibles he has rendered some justice 
to the good qualities of the nation who gave Irim 
so magnificent and so generous a reception. In 
“Chuzzlewit,” with the single exception of the gen- 
tleman who lends Martin enough money to come 
home eigain, his American dramatis persona are made 
up of rowdies, loafers, stump orators, “cusses,” and 
“scally-wags.” The Americans, however, who are 
the most irritable and the most placable nation on 
the face of the emth, very freely forgave him almost 
so soon as the ink in his terrible pen was dry, and 
when he went for a second time to the United 
States, in 1867, gave him a reception as generous 
and more magnificent than the first. After the com- 
pletion of “Chuzzlewit” he went to Italy with his 
wife and family, fixing upon his residence at Genoa, 
) and making, thence, excursions to nearly every part 
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of the Italian Peninsula and the south of France. 
On his return to England in 1845 he became the 
first editor of the “Daily News,” in which appeared 
his “Pictures from Italy” and some very powerful 
letters on social subjects, notably one on Capital 
Punishment, in which he advocated the establish- 
ment of the system of private executions. Twenty- 
four years afterwards his suggestions were adopted 
by Parliament. The editorial chair in Whitefriars, 
however, soon became irksome to him, and after a 
brief occupancy he resigned it. Let me pause fcr 
an instant here to notice the charming series of 
Christmas Carols — of which he may be said to have 
been the inventor — which flowed from his pen be- 
tween the years 1843 and 1848. These were the 
inimitable, “Christmas Carol,” “The Chimes,” “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” “The Battle of Life,” and 
“The Haunted Man, or the Ghost’s Bargain.” These 
delightful treatises were full of sparkling illustrations 
by Daniel Maclise, Edwin Landseer, Clarkson Stan- 
field, and John Leech. “Dombey and Son” was 
published in 1847-8, “David Copperfield” in 1849- 
50; “Bleak House” in 1853, “Little Dorrit” in 1856. 
“Hard Times,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Great 
Expectations,” and the “Uncommercial Traveller,” 
together with the Christmas “numbers” comprising 
“The Seven Poor Travellers,” “The Haunted House,” 
“The Wreck of the Golden Mary,” “Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings,” “Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” “Somebody’s 
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Luggage,” and “No Thoroughfare” appeared origi- 
nally in the pages of “Household Words,” a weekly 
journal conducted by him and founded in 1850, 
and which in 1859, quarrel with Messrs. 

Bradbury and Evans and his purchase of their in- 
terest in “Household Words,” was incorporated in 
a new journal, precisely similar however in character 
and scheme to the old one, and called “All the 
Year Round.” This periodical he has bequeathed 
to his eldest son Charles, who has publicly announced 
that he intends to continue its publication on the 
“old lines” so firmly laid down by his father. Of 
the “Christmas numbers” he was always the deviser, 
and to them he generally contributed one or two 
original stories, the remainder being written by the 
brilliant staff of authors he had gathered about him 
in “Household Words” and “All the Year Round.” 
Among these contributors the most conspicuous were 
R. H. Home (the author of “Orion”) Charles Knight, 
Henry Morley, W. Moy Thomas, John Hollingshead, 
Percy Fitzgerald, W. H. Wills (his assistant in the 
editorship), Wilkie and Charles Collins, William 
Jerrold, Sidney Blanchard, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Linton, 
W. Allingham, Andrew Halliday, Walter Thornbury, 
Robert Brough, Edmund Yates, Miss Amelia Edwards, 
J. C. Parkinson, with others of minor note. His 
penultimate serial, “Our Mutual Friend,” commenced 
in May, 1864. Th® novel which he was not destined 
to finish, but of which about one half is said to 
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have been completed before his death, was begun 
in March of the present year. 

It is probable that, gauging his literary produc- 
tions only as so much printed matter, there have 
been authors who, in a career of letters of equal 
length to his, have produced more “copy.” Rous- 
seau wrote more; Dry den wrote more; Diderot wrote 
more; Willieim Godwin wrote more; G. P. R. James 
wrote more; Lord Lytton has written more; An- 
thony Trollope has written more; Charles Lever has 
written as much. As an author, Charles Dickens has 
been famous for about four-and-thirty years, and, 
certainly, he has not written four-and-thirty novels. 
Beyond his works of fiction, his only literary pro- 
ductions have been the “Sketches by Boz,” the 
“American Notes,” the “Pictures firom Italy,” a few 
essays in the “Daily News,” the “Household Words” 
and “All the Year Round” papers. Stay, there was 
also the “Child’s History of England,” and one or 
two dramatic pieces; and the libretto to the opera 
of the “Village Coquettes,” the music of which was 
composed by his fnend Mr. John Hullah, and which 
was produced at the St. James’s Theatre under the 
management of Mr. John Braham. Charles Lamb 
used humorously to say that his own genuine “works” 
were entombed in the bulky daybooks and ledgers 
of the India House. Similarly the great bulk of 
Charles Dickens’s “copy” may be lying perdu in the 
shorthand notes he took and transcribed when he 
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was a reporter in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. But mere manifest production weighs very 
little in the scale by which a man’s work should be 
tested. The idlest men have often been the most 
prolific producers. There was no end to George 
Morland’s pictures. Rafaelle is said to have lacked 
industry; yet Rafaelle, who died before he was forty, 
has left far more on record, in the way of quantity, 
than Michael Angelo, who lived to be nearly ninety, 
and worked like a day-labourer to the last of his 
life. In the “Horned Moses” there is a whole gallery 
of sculpture. In “David Copperfield” may there not 
be said to be an entire library of fiction? Surely art 
is not to be measured by line and rule, and ticked 
off at per inch. If this were the case, the brick 
wall of Whitechapel Workhouse would bear away the 
bell from the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, and Mr. 
Sandys’s “Medea” would have to yield the palm to 
Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi. Apart from 
his literary labours, which, in their result, have been 
tremendous, Charles Dickens worked continuously, 
earnestly, sedulously, unflinchingly, from the first 
dawn of his adolescence to the golden autumn of 
his age. Never had there been a busier man, in the 
best sense of the term; never one who was so fully 
aware that the power of genius and all the fertility 
of imagination cannot compensate for the lack of 
application and for the want of punctuality. 

His liking for the stage — for theatrical representa- 
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tions, theatrical scenes, and theatrical people, at- 
tained nearly the proportions of a passion. He is 
said to have contemplated at one time entering (in 
conjunction with some friends similarly minded) upon 
the management of a London theatre, and was never 
so happy as when he was engaged in private 
theatricals. He organized and sustained prominent 
parts in numerous amateur performances, now for 
the benefit of the funds of the Guild of Literature 
and Art, now in substantial memory of the talents 
and the worth of Douglas Jerrold. He had a private 
theatre of his own at Tavistock House, and some of 
the principal scenes painted by Clarkson Stanfield 
for Mr. Wilkie Collins’s dramas of “The Light House” 
and “The Frozen Deep,” were subsequently trans- 
ferred to Gad’s Hill, where, framed and glazed in 
the hall, they had, for all the rapidity of their 
execution, the appearance of cabinet paintings. He 
had been in early life a close friend of William 
Charles Macready, and in later yezirs he was affec- 
tionately intimate with the versatile French actor, 
Mr. Fechter. A beautiful little summer-house, on 
the model of a Swiss chfilet, in the grounds of Gad’s 
Hill, and in which, in warm weather, he often wrote 
his “copy,” was a gift from Mr. Fechter. His love 
for the stage was very manifest in his wonderful 
readings — readings from his own works with which 
he delighted countless audiences in England and 
the United States; gaining by these performances 
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many thousands of pounds, but losing, I am afraid, 
many years of the life which he might have reason- 
ably hoped to attain. His delivery was measured, 
sonorous, and emphatic; he could make his audience 
laugh, or weep, or shudder as he chose; the effect 
he produced was thrillingly impressive; but his 
manner was undeniably “stagey,” and not unfre- 
quently, on the platform, he overacted his part. 
While engaged in these readings his life must have 
been that of a convict in golden fetters. Still, for 
all the prodigious amount of work he went through 
— body work, brain work, hand work, foot work — 
for in pedestrianism he rivalled Deerfoot and Cap- 
tain Patten Saunders — he looked a hale, bright, valid 
man. His recent speech at Birmingham convinced 
the world that his withers were still unwrung. Yet 
a little before that, as we all know, he was forced 
to break off for a while in his course of readings — 
readings which were resumed early in the next year. 
The man was manifestly tired out, tired to death’s 
door — tired of having to keep with rigid punctuality 
appointments at five hundred miles’ distance from 
each other; tired of discounting the future, and 
knowing with grim certainty what he was going to 
do, or at least was expected to do, in the middle 
of next month; tired of express trains and hotel 
dinners, and saying the same things night after night, 
and seeing the same sea of upturned, eager faces; 
tired of gas and waiters, and moneytakers, and 
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rounds of applause, and neat criticisms in provincial 
newspapers. He wanted rest. His doctors told him 
that he must take it, and he took it. I fear that he 
took it too late, and that in addition to the ex- 
haustion to his frame consequent on his incessant 
journeys, his nervous system had been seriously 
eiflfected in the shock of the horrible railway accident 
at Staplehurst. He was in one of the carriages at 
that frightful catastrophe, and but narrowly escaped 
the fate which overtook so many of his fellow- 
travellers. Depend upon it that the tax-gatherers 
rubbed their hands gleefully when they heard that 
Charles Dickens had been forced to pause for awhile. 
There is one collei;tor whom I have not yet named 
— the man who calls for that tax called “Hypo- 
critical Commiseration.” It is a commutation of the 
old Spite, Malice, and Impatience at Continuous 
Success duties. “Ah! poor fellow,” sighed the com- 
miserators; “broken down — quite broken down — 
sinking by the head. The pitcher goes often to the 
well, but gets broken at last. He will never be him- 
self again. A clear case of physical collapse, the 
sure forerunner of mental decay. “Sick body, sick 
brain,’ you know. We always thought he would 
overdo it at last.” And so, from decade to decade, 
does one generation of affable vipers succeed another; 
and we dare say there were good souls in Shake- 
speare’s time, who confidentially imparted to another 
their conviction that Mr. S. was really working the 
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mine of his brain too freely, that he was writing 
himself out, and that this kind of thing comd not 
last long, you know. 

The time and the manner of his death and of 
his burial are matters too recent to need detailed 
account here; but as memoranda they will be found 
elsewhere set down. 

Of his private life it behoves me not at this time 
to speak. I have dealt with him mainly as a public 
man, and as the foremost writer of the Victorian 
era. His Life, in an extended, substantial, and, 
authorized form will, ere long, I doubt it not, be 
written; and I hope that the writer of such a Life 
may be either his constant and noble-minded fnend 
John Forster, or his near connection and co-labourer 
in letters, Wilkie Collins. Both are admirable writers, 
both experienced men of the world; and both had 
opportunities of studying and of judging the personal 
character of Charles Dickens — opportunities possessed 
by none other of his contemporaries. Biographers 
there will be also in plenty who, at no distant date, 
may retail his minutest words and deeds; who will 
make public his private correspondence with his 
friends, and who will do justice to the integrity of 
his character, to the cordiality of his manner, to the 
charms of his conversation, to the generosity of his 
hospitality, to the inflexible integrity which he ever 
showed in his dealings with his fellow-men, to his 
private charities — which were innumerable, untiring, 
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and unostentatious — to his public spirit and lofty 
sense of right, to his unflagging industry, his wonder- 
ful strength of will and tenacity of purpose, his un- 
deviating punctuality, his forbearance under pro- 
vocation, his placable nature after wrong. It has 
been my task only to touch upon the leading points 
in his literary career, and to recall the outward 
aspect of the man who but a few days since was so 
warm a friend, so kind a host, so true a master, so 
ready a writer, so eloquent a speaker, so merry a 
companion — and v/ho now lies cold and dumb. He 
is gone. There is no longer a Charles Dickens — 
our Charles Dickens, at least; and to the veterans 
— to the jaded coursers in the race of life whose 
old feet seem to do nought but stumble at graves, 
this last yawning tomb can but suggest the grim 
question — “Who is to go next, and next?” 

Scrupulously as I have endeavoured to avoid 
prying into secrets which do not concern me, and 
which cannot concern any of us, now, I am aware 
that it would be an act of cowardly dishonesty to 
suppress the fact that twelve years since a grea.t 
shadow fell across his hearth. He chose — whether 
well or ill-advised I am not called upon to pro- 
nounce — to make the fact of his domestic troubles 
public; although into the circumstances thereof he 
did not enter. But he published in his own journal, 
in “The Times” newspaper, and in other channels 
of common information, a vehement vindication of 
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himself from some attacks, or some scandalous im- 
putations so wildly improbable in their nature, and 
so obscure that their very existence was ignored by 
ninety-nine out of every hundred men and women 
who began to wonder at the passionateness of his 
defence. The refusal on the part of the proprietors 
of “Punch” — Messrs. Bradbury and Evans — and of 
the editor of that essentially high-minded journal, 
the late Mr. Mark Lemon — to give publicity to this 
document, led to a rupture between Charles Dickens, 
his esteemed publishers, and his intimate personal 
friend. I am glad, however, to say that he was re- 
conciled to Mark Lemon ere the former died. No- 
thing more need or can be said concerning the 
domestic troubles and the appearance of that luck- 
less vindication. Those who have a right to speak, 
have not spoken; and the world has no right to in- 
quire into the mystery — if any mystery there be — 
nor will have, any time these fifty years. 

I have frequently asked myself in the course of 
this retrospect whether, dazzled by the brilliance of 
his genius, or rendered a fanatic by the length of 
years, during which his written and spoken words 
had been Household Words to me, I have over- 
estimated his powers, have exaggerated his qualities, 
have ranked him too high in the hierarchy of great 
men. I have ventured to predict for him such a 
perpetuity of renown as has been the guerdon of 
the great writers of antiquity; as has been the por- 
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tion of those who wrote “Hamlet” and “Paradise 
Lost.” I can only plead that, if I have erred, the 
error must be attributed to ignorance: — but to an 
ignorance which may be palliated by its sincerity. 
1 may be a dullard or a zealot, but I believe in his 
greatness and in the universality of his name — on 
this side the decay and the oblivion which must 
sooner or later overtake all human things. And my 
fanaticism, if fanaticism it be, may lose some of its 
apparent insanity if I mention that when he first 
came before the world as an author I was an illit- 
erate child, gifted with a strongly retentive memory, 
but Blind; that the chief solace in my blindness was 
to hear my sister read the “Sketches by Boz;” that 
when I recovered my sight it was out of “Pickwick,” 
and by the same loving teacher that I was taught to 
read; and that finally I knew him from 1836 up- 
wards, and, in literature, served him faithfully for 
nineteen years. My culius of him, therefore, may 
be that of Garrick's “dresser,” of Rubens’ colour- 
grinder. Critics who are cooler and calmer than I 
am, and who are thus enabled to judge him with 
greater impartiality may make light of the praises I 
have given, may deny the rank I claim for him. In 
their eyes, perhaps, he is not destined to climb to 
the topmost grade of the staircase of glory; he is 
not fated to occupy the supreme step — to stand 
where, little less than Light, the Only Shakespeare 
is, his hands fast locked in those of Milton and 
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Dante, and Homer in the Sun shining on all their 
heads. But I maintain that his renown will be pro- 
gressive, and that he will March. He will march in 
the great company — with rare Ben Jonson, with 
glorious John Dry den, with kind Moli&re, and pa- 
tient Cervantes, with noble Walter Scott, with gentle 
William Thackeray — all great humorists, all great 
masters of pathos, all good and honest men. He 
will march until not only this pin’s head England, 
not only the great American Republic, not only the 
vast empire which is to be in Australia, but the ex- 
' tremest limits of a new civilised China, the farthest 
borders of a recivilised Hindustan shall be full of 
the sound of the footsteps of his fame. 

My task ends here. I have striven to accom- 
plish it without servility and without impertinence. 
Only the other day the sorrowing crowds were 
pressing round his tomb in Poet’s Corner, and so 
throwing garlands into his grave as to make it a 
well of flowers. Men plucked the sprigs from their 
button-holes; women took the posies from their 
bosoms to place them on his coffin plate. I wait 
for the crowd to disperse, and, as quietly as I may, 
I place one green chaplet on the brink of the tomb 
of one I knew so long, I reverenced so deeply, I 
loved so dearly. 
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DEATH OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

The nation will learn with profound sorrow the 
loss it has sustained in the death of its “favourite 
novelist”" — if this, indeed, be a phrase which ad- 
equately describes a man of such rare genius that, 
in the creation of fictitious character and the evolu- 
tion of fictitious narrative, he made his way straight 
to the hearts of all his millions of readers. Charles 
Dickens is dead. In those terribly simple words the 
news will go forth to-day, through the length and 
breadth, not of this little land alone, nor yet alone 
of the vast outlying countries which are English in 
thought and speech, but of many foreign lands into 
whose language the quaint humour of “Pickwick” 
and the still earlier “Sketches by Boz,” the adven- 
turous incidents and vivid scenes of “Oliver Twist” 
and “Nicholas Nickleby,” and the ripened, better- 
disciplined, more thoughtful, more artistic and 
laborious, though not less hearty and spontaneous 
wit, imagination, and fancy of a long sequence of 
works progressive in the development of the writer’s 
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well-watched and carefully-directed powers, have 
been translated from his own loved and honoured 
tongue. The report that Mr. Charles Dickens had 
been seized with an apoplectic attack on Wednes- 
day evening, and had since remained unconscious, 
reached London on Thursday, and was followed 
briefly by the sad news that he died at ten minutes 
past six same evening at Gad’s Hill, his residence, 
near Rochester. He had just sat down to dinner 
on Wednesday, with his sister-in-law. Miss Hogarth, 
who, observing an unusual appearance in his face, 
became alarmed, and said she feared h'e was ill, 
proposing in the same breath to telegraph for me- 
dical assistance. Mr. Dickens replied, “No, no, no; 
I have got the toothache, and shall be better pre- 
sently.” He then asked that the window might be 
shut; and almost inunediately he lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness, from which state he never recovered till 
the moment of his death. Meanwhile Mr. Frank 
Beard, of 44, Welbeck Street, Mr. Dickens’s regular 
medical adviser, was telegraphed for, and arrived at 
Gad’s Hill in the course of Wednesday evening. 
He saw at once that the case was hopeless; but for 
his own satisfaction, as well as for that of the rela- 
tives, he summoned the assistance of Dr. Russell 
Reynolds, who could only concur in Mr. Beard’s 
belief that nothing less than a miracle could save 
the life of their patient. For the last two or three 
days Mr. Dickens, although not apparently out of 
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his usual health and spirits, had complained of a 
difficulty in doing his work, saying that it did not 
come spontaneously to him as it used to come. Mr. 
Charles Dickens the younger was telegraphed for 
on Wednesday evening; but the message did not 
reach London till Thursday morning. He started 
instantly for his father’s residence, and was present 
at the death-bed, with two of his sisters, Miss 
Hogarth, and the medical attendants. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that when, last year, Mr. Dickens was 
suddenly seized with illness at Preston, his doctor 
warned him not to read, at the peril of his life, and 
brought him almost by force to town. 

Charles Dickens was bom at Portsmouth in 1812. 
His father, Mr. John Dickens, held an appointment 
in the Navy Pay Office, and, being pensioned at the 
close of the war, came to London as Parliamentary 
reporter for the then flourishing “Morning Chronicle.” 
The son, destined to become famous in imaginative 
literature, acquired the art of shorthand writing as 
an introduction to the newspaper press: and was, 
for one session, or part of one session at least, en- 
gaged on the staff of Messrs. Gurney, the Parlia- 
mentary shorthand writers, of Abingdon Street. He 
had been placed in an attorney’s office, but seems, 
to have had early in view the aims of a literary life, 
and he was a very young man when he found per- 
manent and lucrative employment on the columns 
of the paper to whose corps his father was attached. 

The Mytitry of Edwin Drood. IT, IS 
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Mr. John Black, the editor of that journal, was not 
slow to discern the promise which the young writer 
manifested, and encouraged him to contribute that 
series of “Sketches of English Life and Character” 
which afterwards in a collected form enjoyed a wide 
celebrity as the “Sketches by Boz.” His engage- 
ments with Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and with 
Mr. Bentley, are matters of literary history. By the 
first-named firm he was sought out for work which, 
taking the form and course dictated by his own 
creative genius, raised him at once to the highest 
position among writers of fiction. The caricaturist, 
Seymour, had begun a set of sketches, in which the 
germ of “Pickwick” lay hid. Charles Dickens con- 
sented to “write up to” these designs, and he had 
not long been occupied with the work when Sey- 
mour’s melancholy death by his own hand caused 
a crisis in the publication of the numbers. Their 
popularity had been, however, assured from the first. 
A well-substantiated anecdote illustrates the enor- 
mous and unexpected success of the work. It was a 
question between Messrs. Chapman and Hall and 
their binder, Mr. Bone, whether a greater or less 
number than seven hundred copies should be stitched 
in wrappers. Instead of hundreds , it soon became 
necessary to provide for the sale of thousands; and 
the green covers of “Pickwick” were seen all over 
the country. Seymour’s death set the publishers on 
an eager quest after a competent artist. Thackeray 
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has humorously narrated how he, an obscure man 
at the time, and rather seeking to make himself a 
place in art than in literature, called on the young 
author in Fumivai’s Inn, and submitted for approval 
sketches which were not approved. The artists en- 
gaged to take Seymour’s place were first Mr. Buss, 
and then Mr. Hablot Knight Browne, who had, in 
wood-cut, illustrated a small pamphlet by Mr. Charles 
Dickens, now out of print and extremely scarce, on 
the subject of Sunday in London. For very many 
years the same artist, under the quaint signature of 
“Phiz,” apparently intended to match the author’s 
own nom de plume ^ “Boz,” continued to etch the 
plates for Mr. Dickens’s monthly numbers. 

That the rise of the new writer was rapid will be 
inferred from the fact that his anonymous sketches 
in the “Chronicle” made their first hit in the year 
1836, and that the name of Charles Dickens, as the 
author of the “Pickwick Papers,” was publicly an- 
nounced in 1838. “Oliver Twist,” which appeared 
about the same time, having been published in 
“Bentley’s Miscellany,” during Mr. Dickens’s own 
editorship, contains some of the finest etchings that 
ever left the studio of George Cruikshank. “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” the second work in the “green-leaf” 
series, illustrated by Browne, soon followed “Pick- 
wick;” and then the publishers, not content with an 
unexampled success, conceived the mistaken idea 
of altering the form of publication in their continu- 
es* 
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ance of Mr. Dickens’s works. “Master Humphrey’s 
Clock” was started in weekly numbers, and with 
a marked change in shape and size. It soon be- 
came a matter of policy, or rather of necessity, to 
revive the public interest; and this was done by the 
resuscitation of Mr. Pickwick and of the two Wellers 
— father and son. Thus helped forward, the new 
work began to make its way steadily; and the two 
principal tales, “The Old Curiosity Shop,” and 
“Barnaby Rudge,” are among the best and most 
popular of the Dickens stories. The author, tempted, 
of course, by liberal offers, lent his name as “editor” 
to books, one of which to this day is sold as his 
production. This was the “Memoirs of Joseph 
Grimaldi,” a biography on no one page of which is 
there a sentence that could be mistaken for the 
writings of Charles Dickens. 

Soon after the completion of “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,” Mr. Dickens made a voyage to 
America, accompanied by his wife, one of the 
daughters of the late Mr. Hogarth. A book which 
Mr. Dickens wrote on his return to England, under 
the title, “American Notes for General Circulation,” 
painted our cousins in no flattering or agreeable 
colours; and, in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” the next 
work of fiction proceeding from the same pen, the 
pictures of American society were still less likely to 
please the originals. Very recently, after a second 
visit to America, to give his famous readings in New 
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York and other cities of the United States, Mr. 
Dickens, in a frank and manly recantation, set him- 
self right with the country he had, as a yoimg man, 
and on a short acquaintance, misunderstood. In the 
summer of 1844 Mr. Dickens visited Italy; and his 
observations were afterwards published in a series 
of letters, in the “Daily News,” which he started, 
but soon left in other hands. 

His first Christmas book was published in 1843; 
and it was followed by many more, though by none 
has the popularity of the “Christmas Carol” been 
supplanted or even rivalled. “Dombey and Son,” 
which he began in 1847, and finished in 1848, was 
followed by “David Copperfield,” avowedly his own 
“favourite child,” and not less the favourite with 
his readers. Next came “Bleak House,” in 1853; 
then “Little Dorrit,” in 1856; and subsequently 
“Our Mutual Friend,” which appeared in 1864, the 
interval having been filled up by innumerable tales 
and essays contributed to his serial publications, 
“Household Words” and “All the Year Round.” 
Most important of the stories thus published, and 
afterwards republished, were “A Tale of Two Cities” 
and “Great Expectations.” His unfinished and 
scarcely yet begun “Mystery of Edwin Drood” has 
given promise of a tale so ingenious and captivating, 
that the public, after the first shock which the tidings 
of his death will bring, may be pardoned a hope 
that posterity will not lose the whole of this work, 
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but that the author had made such advance in it as 
to afford some indication of its close. 

Closed, however, is a much greater book than 
any which even his pen ever wrote. His life is shut, 
with awful suddenness, and “clasped with a clasp.” 
When we look back, now, to the later occasions of 
his appearance before the public, in name or person, 
there is a melancholy boding of his fote attached to 
all of them, though missed, perhaps, at the time. 
It is strange that, so very recently, he should have 
been sent for by the Queen. It is strzmge that his 
leave-taking should have been within the present 
year, and that in it he should have spoken these 
words: “From these garish lights I vanish now for 
evermore, with a heartfelt, grateful, respectful, and 
affectionate farewell.” It is strange that, in the last 
speech he made, at the Royal Academy dinner, six 
weeks ago, he spoke of the death of his friend 
Maclise in such terms as may now be recalled over 
his own hushed and motionless form. And it is 
strange that, in the first days of this year which has 
proved his last, and which rewards with an honoured 
rest a life of noble work, he gave the prizes, at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, to the young 
students who had brilliantly won them by labours 
not so severe as his own, but, from their nature, 
commanding his sympathy. 
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FUNERAL OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

The wish of the people of England has prevailed, 
and Charles Dickens rests in the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter at Westminster. The funeral of the great 
novelist was celebrated at an early hour on Tuesday 
morning in Poet’s Corner, with as much privacy as 
could have been secured for it in any little village 
church in Kent, or even in Wales, or Cornwall. A 
grave had been dug during the night, and we be- 
lieve that we are right in asserting that, besides 
the Dean and Canons, hardly a member of the 
Cathedral body on Monday evening was aware of 
the intended arningement. Most fortunately, it was 
found upon opening Mr. Dickens’s will, that, al- 
though his instructions were explicit in forbidding 
all pomp and show, and all that “mockery of woe” 
which undertakers are at such pains to provide, he 
had named no place of burial; and therefore his 
executors felt that it was open to them to concur 
with the national wish, if they could only insure 
secrecy as to place and time. This was arranged 
satisfactorily on Monday, and at an early hour on 
Tuesday morning the body was conveyed, almost 
before any one was stirring, in a hearse from Gad’s 
Hill to one of the railway stations of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover line, whence it was forwarded 
to London by a special train, which reached the 
Charing Cross Station punctually at nine o’clock. 
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In a few minutes more the hearse, which was plain- 
ness itself, was on its way down Whitehall to the 
Abbey, followed by three mourning coaches, which 
entered Dean’s Yard, and the body was carried 
through the cloisters to the door of the nave, where 
it was met by the Dean, the two Canons in residence, 
Canon Jennings and Canon Nepean, and three of 
the Minor Canons. The choir was not present, and, 
indeed, for the most part, were unaware that a grave 
had been opened in the Abbey, and that the sounds 
of the Burial Service were about to be heard there 
once more, more than hcilf a year having passed by 
since the last funeral — that of Mr. Peabody. The 
service was most impressively read by the Dean, all 
but the Lesson, which was read by the Senior Canon. 
There was no anthem, no chanted psalm, no hymn, 
not even an intoned response or “Amen,” but the 
organ was played at intervals during the mournful 
ceremony. The earth was cast into the grave by 
the Clerk of the Works. The service ended, the 
mourners, fourteen in number, with, perhaps, as 
many more strangers who accidentally chanced to 
be present, gathered round the grave to take a last 
look at the coffin which held the great novelist’s 
remains, and to place wreaths of immortelles and 
other flowers upon the coffin-lid, and the service 
was at an end. 

The coffin was of plain but solid oak, and it 
bore the plain and simple inscription: — “Charles 
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Dickens, bom Febraary 7th, 1812; died June 9th, 
1870.” His grave, which is only between five and 
six feet deep, is situated about a yard, or a yard 
and a half, from the southern wall of Poet’s Corner. 
The spot was selected by the Dean from among the 
few vacant spaces in that transept; and our readers 
will hear with interest that all of Charles Dickens 
that is mortal lies at the feet of Handel and at the 
head of Sheridan, with Richard Cumberland resting 
on his right hand and Macaulay on his left. His 
grave is near the foot of Addison’s statue; and 
Thackeray’s bust looks calmly down upon the grave 
of his old friend; Dr. Johnson and Garrick lie within 
a few yards of him; and the busts of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and a host of other worthies, each of them 
the glory of English literature in their day, are but 
a little further off. 

In the first mourning coach were Mr. Charles 
Dickens, jun., Mr. Harry Dickens, Miss Dickens, and 
Mrs. Charles Collins. 

In the second coach. Miss Hogarth, Mrs. Austin 
(Mr. Dickens’s sister), Mrs. Charles Dickens, jun., 
eind Mr. John Forster. 

In the third coach, Mr. Frank Beard, Mr. Charles 
Collins, Mr. Ouvry, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and Mr. 
Edmund Dickens. 

At one o’clock the bell of Rochester Cathedral 
was tolled for the deceased. A vault had been pre- 
pared in St. Mary’s Chapel, Rochester Cathedral — a 
beautiful chapel near the entrance to the choir, 
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restored a few years since — for the interment of the 
deceased, and a vault was rapidly constructed. On 
Wednesday a number of men were engaged in 
filling up the vault with emth, and restoring the 
pavement, while the bell was tolling for the funeral. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S LAST LETTER. 

(From the Athenaum.') 

Mr. Charles Kent has kindly consented to our 
printing what is in all probability the last letter that 
Mr. Dickens wrote. On Thursday, when Mr. Kent 
went to keep the appointment, Mr. Dickens was 
lying unconscious, and was within a very few hours 
of his death. The “opal enjoyments” refer to the 
tints of the sky: 

" Gadshill Place, Higham-dv-Rochbster, Kent, 
Wednesday, the Eighth of June, 1870. 

“My dear Kent, — To-morrow is a very bad 
day for me to make a call, as in addition to my 
usuall office business, 1 have a mass of accounts to 
settle. But I hope I may be ready for you at three 
o’clock. If I can’t be — why, then I shan’t be. You 
must really get rid of those opal enjoyments. They 
are too overpowering: 

These violent delights have violent endsL 

I think it was a father of your Church who made 
the wise remark to a young gentleman who got up 
early (or stayed out late) at Verona. — Ever affec- 
tionately, “ Charles Dickens.” 

"To Charles Kent, Esq." 
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SPEECHES. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND DINNER. 

At the Second Annual Dinner of this Institution, 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday, May 
20, 1865, the following speech was delivered by the 
Chairman, Mr. Charles Dickens, in proposing the 
toast of the evening: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — When a young child 
is produced after dinner to be shown to a circle of 
admiring relations and friends, it may generally be 
observed that their conversation — I suppose in an 
instinctive remembrance of the uncertainty of infant 
life — takes a retrospective turn. As how much the 
child has grown since the last dinner; what a re- 
markably fine child it is, to have been born only 
two or three years ago, how much stronger it looks 
now than before it had the measles, and so forth. 
When a young institution is produced after dinner, 
there is not the same uncertainty or delicacy as in 
the case of the child, and it may be confidently 
predicted of it that if it deserves to live it will surely 
live, and that if it deserves to die it will surely die. 
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The proof of desert in such a case as this must be 
mainly sought, I suppose, firstly, in what the Society 
means to do with its money; secondly, in the extent 
to which it is supported by the class with whom it 
originated, and for whose benefit it is designed; and 
lastly, in the power of its hold upon the public. 
(Hear, hear.) I add this lastly, because no such in- 
stitution that ever I heard of ever yet dreamed of 
existing apart from the public, or ever yet considered 
it a degradation to accept the public support. (Hear, 
hezn, and cheers.) Now, what the Newspaper Press 
Fund proposes to do with its money is to grant 
relief to members in want or distress, and to the 
widows, families, parents, or other near relatives of 
deceased members, in right of a moderate provident 
annual subscription — commutable, I observe, for a 
moderate provident life subscription — and its mem- 
bers comprise the whole paid class of literary con- 
tributors to the press of the United Kingdom, and 
every class of reporters. The number of its members 
at this time last year was something below 100. At 
the present time it is somewhat above 170, not in- 
cluding thirty members of the press who are regular 
subscribers, but have not as yet qualified as regular 
members. This number is steadily on the increase, 
not only as regards the Metropolitan press, but also 
as regards the Provincial throughout the country. I 
have observed within these few days that many 
members of the press at Manchester have lately at a 
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meeting expressed a strong brotherly interest in this 
Institution, and a great desire to extend its opera- 
tions, and to strengthen its hands, provided that 
something in the independent nature of life assur- 
ance and the purchase of deferred annuities could 
be introduced into its details, and always assuming 
that in it the Metropolis and the Provinces stand on 
perfectly equal ground. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
This appears to me to be a demand so very mod- 
erate that I can hardly have a doubt of a response 
on the part of the managers, or of the beneficial 
and harmonious results. (Hear, hear.) It only 
remains to add, on this head of desert, the agree- 
able circumstance that out of all the money collected 
in aid of the Society during the last year, more than 
one-third came exclusively from the press. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) Now, ladies and gentlemen, in 
regard to the last claim — the last point of desert — 
the hold upon the public — I think I may say that 
probably not one single individual in this great com- 
pany has failed to-day to see a newspaper, or has 
failed to-day to hear something derived from a 
newspaper which was quite unknown to him or to 
her yesterday. (Hear, hear.) Of all those restless 
crowds that have this day thronged the streets of 
this enormous city, the same may be said as the 
general gigantic rule. (Hear, hear.) It may be said 
almost equally, of the brightest and the dullest, the 
largest and the least provincial town in the empire; 
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and this, observe, not only as to the active, the in- 
dustrious, and the healthy among the population, 
but also to the bedridden, the idle, the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb. Now, if the men who provide 
this all-pervading presence, this wonderful ubiquitous 
newspaper, with every description of intelligence on 
every subject of human interest, collected with im- 
mense pains and immense patience, often by the 
exercise of a laboriously-acquired faculty united to a 
natural aptitude, much of the work done in the night, 
at the sacrifice of rest and sleep, and (quite apart 
from the mental strain) by the constant overtasking 
of the two most delicate of the senses, sight and 
hearing — I say, if the men who, through the news- 
papers, from day to day, or from night to night, or 
from week to week, furnish the public with so much 
to remember, have not a righteous claim to be re- 
membered by the public in return, then I declare 
before God I know no working class of the com- 
munity who have. (Loud cheers.) It would be 
absurd, it would be impertinent, in such an assembly 
as this, if I were to attempt to expatiate upon the 
extraordinary combination of remarkable qualities 
involved in the production of any newspaper. But 
assuming the majority of this associated body to be 
composed of reporters, because reporters, of one 
kind or other, compose the majority of the literary 
staff of almost every newspaper that is not a com- 
pilation, I would venture to remind you, if I deli- 
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cately may, in tiie august presence of Members of 
Parliament, how much we, the public, owe to the 
reporters if it were merely for their skill in the 
two great sciences of condensation and rejection. 
(Laughter and loud cheering.) Conceive what our 
sufferings, under an Imperial Parliament, however 
popularly constituted, under however glorious a con- 
stitution, would be if the reporters could not skip. 
(Much laughter.) Dr. Johnson, in one of his violent 
assertions, declared that “the man who was afraid 
of anything must be a scoundrel, sir.” By no means 
binding myself to this opinion — though admitting 
that the man who is afraid of a newspaper will 
generally be found to be rather something like it, I 
must still freely own that I should approach my Par- 
liamentary debate with infinite fear and trembling if 
it were so unskilfully served up for my breakfast. 
(Laughter.) Ever since the time when the old man 
and his son took their donkey home, which were 
the old Greek days, I believe, and probably ever 
since the time when the donkey went into the ark 
— perhaps he did not like his accommodation there 
— but certainly from that time downwards, he has 
objected to go in any direction required of him — 
(laughter) — from the remotest periods it has been 
found impossible to please everybody. (Hear, hear.) 
I do not for a moment seek to conceal that I know 
this Institution has been objected to. As an open 
fact challenging the freest discussion and inquiry, 
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and seeking no sort of shelter or favour but what it 
can win, it has nothing, I apprehend, but itself, to 
urge against objection. No institution conceived in 
perfect honesty and good faith has a right to object 
to being questioned to any extent, and any institu- 
tion so based must be in the end the better for it. 
(Hear, hear.) Moreover, that this Society has been 
questioned in quarters deserving of the most respect- 
ful attention I take to be an indisputable fact. Now, 
I for one have given that respectful attention, and I 
have come out of the discussion to where you see me. 
(Cheers.) The whole circle of the arts is pervaded 
by institutions between which and this I can descry 
no diflference. The painters’ art has four or five such 
institutions. The musicians’ art, so generously and 
charmingly represented here, has likewise several 
such institutions. In my own art there is one, con- 
cerning the details of which my noble friend the Presi- 
dent of the Society and myself have torn each other’s 
hair to a considerable extent, and which I would, if 
I could, assimilate more nearly to this. (Laughter.) 
In the dramatic art there are four, and I never 
yet heard of any objection to their principle, except, 
indeed, in the cases of some famous actors of large 
gains, who having through the whole period of their 
successes positively refused to establish a right in 
them, became, in their old age and decline, repent- 
ant suppliants for their bounty. (Hear, hear.) Is 
it urged against this particular Institution that it is 
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objectionable because a Parliamentary reporter, for 
instance, might report a subscribing M.P. in large, 
and a non-subscribing M.P. in little? (Laughter.) 
Apart from the sweeping nature of this charge, 
which, it is to be observed, lays the unfortunate 
member and the unfortunate reporter under pretty 
much the same suspicion — apart from this con- 
sideration, I reply that it is notorious in all news- 
paper offices that every such man is reported accord- 
ing to the position he can gain in the public eye, 
and according to the force and weight of what he 
has to say. (Cheers.) And if there were ever to 
be among the members of this Society one so very 
foolish to his brethren, and so very dishonourable 
to himself, as venally to abuse his trust, I confidently 
ask those here, the best acquainted with journalism, 
whether they believe it possible that any newspaper 
so ill conducted as to fail instantly to detect him 
could possibly exist as a thriving enterprise for one 
single twelvemonth? (Loud cheers.) No, ladies and 
gentlemen, the blundering stupidity of such an offence 
would have no chance against the acute sagacity of 
newspaper editors. But 1 will go further, and submit 
to you that its commission, if it be to be dreaded 
at all, is far more likely on the part of some recreant 
camp-follower of a scattered, disunited, and half- 
recognized profession, than when there is a public 
opinion established in it, by the union of all classes 
of its members for the common good; the tendency 
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of which union must in the nature of things be to 
raise the lower members of the press towards the 
higher, and never to bring the higher members to 
the lower level. (Cheers.) I hope I may be allowed 
in the very few closing words that I feel a desire to 
say in remembrance of some circumstances, rather 
special, attending my present occupation of this 
chair, to give those words something of a personal 
tone. I am not here advocating the case of a mere 
ordinary client, of whom I have little or no know- 
ledge. I hold a brief to-night for my brothers. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) I went into the 
gallery of the House of Commons as a Parliamen- 
tary reporter when I was a boy not eighteen, and I 
left it — can hardly believe the inexorable truth — 
nigh thirty years ago. I have pursued the calling of a 
reporter under circumstances of which many of my 
brethren at home in England here, many of my 
modem successors, can form no adequate concep- 
tion. I have often transcribed for the printer from 
my shorthand notes, important public speeches in 
which the strictest accuracy was required, and a 
mistake in which would have been to a young man 
severely compromising; writing on the palm of my 
hand, by the light of a dark lantern, in a post-chaise 
and four, galloping through a wild country, and 
through the dead of the night, at the then surprising 
rate of fifteen miles an hour. The very last time I 
was at Exeter, I strolled into the castle-yard there to 
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identify, for the amusement of a friend, the spot on 
which I once “took,” as we used to call it, an elec- 
tion speech of my noble friend Lord Russell, in the 
midst of a lively fight maintained by all the vaga- 
bonds in that division of the county, and under such 
a pelting rain, that I remember two good-natured 
colleagues, who chanced to be at leisure, held a 
pocket-handkerchief over my note-book, after the 
manner of a state canopy in an ecclesiastical pro- 
cession. (Laughter.) I have worn my knees by 
writing on them on the old back row of the old 
gallery of the old House of Commons; and I have 
worn my feet by standing to write in a preposterous 
pen in the old House of Lords, where we used to 
be huddled together like so many sheep — (laughter) 
— kept in waiting, say, until the woolsack might 
want restuffing. (A laugh.) Returning home from 
excited political meetings in the country to the wait- 
ing press in London, I do verily believe I have been 
upset in almost every description of vehicle known 
in this country. (A laugh.) I have been, in my time, 
belated on miry by-roads, towards the small hours, 
forty or fifty miles from London, in a wheelless car- 
riage, with exhausted horses and drunken postboys, 
and have got back in time for publication, to be re- 
ceived with never-forgotten compliments by the late 
Mr. Black, coming in the broadest of Scotch from 
the broadest of hearts I ever knew. (Hear, hear.) 
Ladies and gentlemen, I mention these trivial things 
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as an assurance to you that I never have forgotten 
the fascination of that old pursuit. (Cheers.) The 
pleasure that I used to feel in the rapidity and 
dexterity of its exercise has never faded out of my 
breast. Whatever little cunning of hand or head I 
took to it, or acquired in it, 1 have so retained as 
that I fully believe I could resume it to-morrow, 
very little the worse for long disuse. (Cheers.) To 
this present year of my life, when I sit in this hall, 
or where not, hearing a dull speech — the pheno- 
menon does occur — (laughter) — I sometimes beguile 
the tedium of the moment by mentally following the 
speaker in the old, old way; and sometimes, if you 
can believe me, I even find my hand going on the table- 
cloth, taking an imaginary note of it all. (Laughter.) 
Accept these little truths as a confirmation of what 1 
know; as a confirmation of my undying interest in 
this old calling. Accept them as a proof that my 
feeling for the vocation of my youth is not a senti- 
ment taken up to-night to be thrown away to-morrow 
— (hear, hear) — but is a faithful sympathy which is 
a part of myself. (Cheers.) I verily believe — I am 
sure — that if I had never quitted my old calling I 
should have been foremost and zealous in the inter- 
ests of this Institution, believing it to be a sound, a 
wholesome, and a good one. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am to propose to you to drink “Prosperity to the 
Newspaper Press Fund,” with which toast I will con- 
nect, as to its acknowledgment, a name that has 
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shed new brilliancy on even the foremost newspaper 
in the world — ^the illustrious name of Mr. Russell. 
(Loud cheers.) 


SPEECH AT THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
INSTITUTE. 

From the Timts, Jan. 7, 1870. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, the President of this In- 
stitute, this evening distributed the prizes and cer- 
tificates awarded to the most successful students in 
the past year. This proceeding was held in the 
Town Hall, which was filled with an assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Dickens entered the hall 
at eight o’clock, and was received with much ap- 
plause. He was accompanied by Mr. Alderman 
Avery, Mr. Sam Timmins, Mr. Kendrick, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Smith, the secretary, and other officers 
of the Institute. 

After the lapse of a minute or two, Mr. Dickens 
rose and said, — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — When I last had the 
honour to preside over a meeting of the institution 
which again brings us together, I took occasion to 
remark upon a certain superabundance of public 
speaking which seems to me to distinguish the present 
time. It will require very little self-denial on my part 
to-night to practise now what I preached then. 
Firstly, because I said my little say that night, and, 
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secondly, because we have definite and highly inter- 
esting action before us this evening. We have now 
to bestow the rewards which have been brilliantly 
won by the most successful competitors in the So- 
ciety's lists. 1 say the most successful, because to- 
night we should particularly observe, I think, that 
there is success in all honest endeavour, and that 
there is some victory gained in every gallant struggle 
that is made. To strive at all involves a victory 
achieved over sloth, inertness, and indifference, and 
competition for these prizes involves besides, in the 
vast majority of cases, competition with, and mastery 
asserted over, circumstances adverse to the effort 
made; therefore, every losing competitor among my 
hearers may be certain that he has still won much, 
very much, and that he can well afford to swell the 
triumph of the rival who has opposed him in the 
race. 1 have applied the word rewards to these 
prizes, and I do so, not because they represent any 
great intrinsic worth in silver or gold, but precisely 
because they do not. They represent what is above 
all price; what can be stated in no arithmetical 
figures, and what is one of the great needs of the 
human soul — encouraging sympathy. They are an 
assurance to every student present or to come in 
your institution that he does not work either neglected 
or unfriended, and that he is watched, felt for, 
stimulated, and appreciated — such an assurance con- 
veyed in the presence of this large assembly and 
striking to the breasts of the recipient that thrill 
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which is inseparable from any great united utterance. 
A feeling — cis a reward — to my thinking as purely 
worthy of the laboiu: as the labour itself is worthy 
of the reward, and by a sensitive spirit can never be 
forgotten. 

Mr. Dickens then proceeded to deliver the prizes, 
and, in doing so, shook each student warmly by 
the hand, and accompanied each presentation by 
an appropriate and genial remark. He warmly com- 
plimented a young man named Cap well, who ob- 
tained the chemical prize, the Evans’ prize of £ 20 , 
and in consideration of which (Mr. Dickens said) 
this successful student has obtained an appointment 
as analytical chemist at Messrs. Chance’s famous 
works. In presenting a certificate to a young lady 
named “Winkle,” Mr. Dickens announced, amid 
shouts of laughter, that he had recommended the 
fair student to “change her name” after the distribu- 
tiori of the prizes. Mr. Dickens, alluding to a 
recent confession of his political creed, said, — When 
1 was here last autumn I made, in reference to 
some remarks of your respected member, Mr. Dixon, 
a short confession of my political faith (laughter), 
or perhaps, I should better say, want or faith. 
(Laughter.) It imported that I have very little con- 
fidence in the people who governed us — please to 
observe that “people” there will be with a small 
“p” — but that I have great confidence in the People 
whom they governed — please to observe people there 
with a large “P.” (Much laughter.) This was 
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shortly and elliptically stated, and was, in no evil 
intention I am absolutely sure, in some quarters in- 
versely explained. Perhaps as the invention of a 
certain extravagant fiction, but one which I do say 
was rather frequently quoted as if there were grains 
of truth at the bottom of it — a fiction called the 
“circumlocution office;” and perhaps, also, as the 
writer of an idle book or two whose public opinions 
are not obscurely stated, — perhaps in these respects 
I did not sufficiently bear in mind Hamlet’s caution 
to “speak by the card, lest equivocation should 
undo” me. (Laughter.) Now I complain of nobody; 
but simply in order that there may be no mistake 
as to what 1 did mean, and as to what 1 do mean, 
I will re-state my meaning, and I will do so in the 
words of a great thinker, great writer, and great 
scholar — whom death unfortunately cut short — in his 
“History of Civilization in India”: — 

“They may talk as they will about reforms which 
Government have introduced and improvements to 
be eflfected from legislation, but whoever will take a 
wider and more commanding view of human affairs, 
will soon discover that such hopes are chimerical — 
they will learn that lawgivers are nearly always but 
obstructors of society, instead of its helpers, and 
that in extremely few cases only will their measures 
turn out well. Their success has been owing to the 
fact that, contrary to their usual custom, they have 
implicitly obeyed the spirit of their time, and they 
have been, as they always should be, the mere 
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servants of the people, to whose wishes they are 
bound to give a public and legal sanction.” 

On the motion of Mr. Gansby, the senior vice- 
president, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Dickens 
by acclamation. 


THE FAREWELL READING. 

Tinut , March 16, 1870. 

Mr. Dickens closed his course of readings last 
night with the following words of farewell: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It would be woree 
than idle, for it would be hypocritical and unfeel- 
ing, if I were to disguise that I close this episode 
in my life with feelings of very considerable pain. 
For some fifteen years, in this hall and in many 
kindred places, I have had the honour of present- 
ing my own cherished ideas before you for your re- 
cognition, and in closely observing your reception 
of them have enjoyed an amount of artistic delight 
and instruction which perhaps it is given to few 
men to know. In this task, and in every other I 
have ever undertaken as a faithful servant of the 
public, always imbued with a sense of duty to them 
and always striving to do his best, I have been 
uniformly cheereti by the readiest response, the 
most generous sympathy, and the most stimulating 
support. Nevertheless, I have thought it well at the 
full flood tide of your favour to retire upon those 
older associations between us which date from much 
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further back than these, and henceforth to devote 
myself exclusively to the art that first brought us to- 
gether. Ladies and gentlemen, in but two short 
weeks from this time I hope that you may enter, in 
your own homes, on a new series of readings at 
which my assistance will be indispensable; but from 
these garish lights I vanish now for evermore, with 
an heartfelt, grateful, respectful, and affectionate 
farewell. 


SPEECH AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

From the TtUgrapk, Mays, 187a 

Mr. Charles Dickens, who was received most 
warmly, said: Mr. President, your Royal Highnesses, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, — I beg to acknowledge 
the toast with which you have done me the great 
honour of associating my name. I beg to acknow- 
ledge it on behalf of the brotherhood of literature, 
present and absent, not forgetting an illustrious 
wanderer from the fold, whose tardy return to it we 
all hail with delight, and who now sits — or lately 
did sit — within a few chairs of, or on, your left 
hand. (Cheers.) I hope I may also claim to ac- 
knowledge the toast on behalf of the sisterhood of 
literature also , although that “ better half of human 
nature” to which Mr. Gladstone rendered his grace- 
ful tribute is unworthily represented here, in the 
present state of its rights and wrongs, by the de- 
vouring monster man. (Cheers and laughter.) All 
the arts, and many of the sciences, bear witness 
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that women, even in their present oppressed con- 
dition, can attain to quite as great distinction, and 
can win quite as lofty names, as men. (Cheers.) 
Their emancipation (as I am given to understand) 
drawing very near, there is no saying how soon 
they may “push us from our stools” at these tables, 
or how soon one better half of human nature, 
standing in this place of mine, may eloquently de- 
preciate mankind — (a laugh) — addressing another 
better half of human nature sitting in the President’s 
chair. (Cheers and laughter.) The literary visitors 
of the Royal Academy to-night desire me to con- 
gratulate their hosts on a very interesting exhibition, 
in which risen excellence supremely asserts itself, 
and from which promise of a brilliant succession 
in time to come is not wanting. (Cheers.) They 
naturally see with especial interest the writings and 
persons of great men — historians, philosophers, poets, 
and novelists — vividly illustrated around them here. 
And they hope that they may modestly claim to 
have rendered some little assistance towards the 
production of many of the pictures in this magnifi- 
cent gallery. (Cheers.) For without the patient 
labours of some among them, tmhistoric history 
might have long survived in this place, and but for 
the researches and wanderings of others among 
them, the most preposterous countries — (a laugh) — 
the most impossible peoples — (laughter) — and the 
absurdest suppositions, maimers, and customs, might 
have usurped the place of truth upon these walls. 
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(Cheers and laughter.) Nay, there is no knowing, 
Sir Francis Grant, what unlike portraits you your- 
self might have painted if you had been left, with 
your sitters, to idle pens, unchecked reckless rumours, 
and undenounced lying malevolence. (Cheers and 
laughter.) I cannot forbear, before I resume my 
seat, adverting to a sad theme, to which his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales made allusion, and 
to which the President referred with the eloquence 
of genuine feeling. (Cheers.) Since I first entered 
the public lists, a very young man indeed, it has 
been my constant fortune to number among my 
nearest and dearest friends members of the Royal 
Academy who have been its grace and pride. 
(Cheers.) They have so dropped from my side one 
by one, that I already begin to feel like the Spanish 
monk of whom Wilkie tells, who had grown to be- 
lieve that the only realities around him were the 
pictures which he loved — (cheers) — and that all the 
moving life he saw or ever had seen, was a shadow 
and a dream. (Cheers.) For many years I was 
one of the two most intimate friends and most con- 
stant companions of the late Mr. Maclise. (Cheers.) 
Of his genius in his chosen art I will venture to say 
nothing here, but of his prodigious fertility of mind 
and wonderful wealth of intellect I may confidently 
assert that they would have made him, if he had 
been so minded, at least as great a writer as he 
was a painter. (Cheers.) The gentlest and most 
modest of men — (hear, hear) — the freshest as to his 
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generous appreciation of young aspirants — (cheers) 
— and the frankest and largest-hearted as to his 
peers — (cheers) — incapable of a sordid or ignoble 
thought — (cheers) — gallantly sustaining the true dig- 
nity of his vocation — (cheers) — without one grain of 
self-ambition, wholesomely natural at the last as at 
the first, “in wit a man, simplicity a child” — 
(cheers) — no artist of whatsoever denomination, I 
make bold to say, ever went to his rest leaving a 
golden memory more pure from dross, or devoted 
himself with a truer chivalry to the art-goddess 
whom he worshipped. (Loud and continued cheer- 
ing.) 


DEAN STANLEY ON CHARLES DICKENS. 

From the Daily Ttltgra^, June ao, 1870. 

The Rev. Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, 
preached a Sermon in Westminster Abbey, on Sun- 
day, June 19, on the death of the latest addition to 
the line of English worthies who are buried within 
the walls of that edifice. 

The Dean selected as his text the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19), and in the 
course of a powerful and eloquent sermon he ob- 
served there were some passages in Scripture which 
demanded special notice, as there were incidents in 
human life calling for special observation, from the 
breadth and depth of feeling which they awakened 
in a congregation. Such was the ceremony of Tues- 
day, when the gifted being whom we all lament was 
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carried to his grave. The story of the text is a 
real one, but nevertheless a tale of pure fiction from 
first to last, and it is well we should see that the 
Bible sanctions that mode of instruction. The Dean 
then spoke of the great Sir Walter Scott, whom he 
characterized as the glory of fiction and the glory 
of Scotland; and passing on to the consideration of 
the effect produced by the writings of Charles 
Dickens, and how we should regard them, said, 
View these wondrous works of genius; enjoy them 
as God’s special gifts to us; and remember that 
their reflected life is light to us. This leads me to 
the further question of the special form of this gift 
in him whose loss the country deplores in grief so 
genuine as to be in itself matter for serious reflec- 
tion. What was there in that gift to call forth this 
widespread sympathy? What was there in this sym- 
pathy and that which created it, worthy of our 
thoughts on this occasion? I profess not to sit in 
judgment upon the character and career of this 
distinguished man. That must be left to posterity. 
Neither is this the place to speak at more length on 
those lighter and more genial qualities which were 
such as to render his death like nothing else besides 
than almost an eclipse of the gaiety of nations. 
There is a time to laugh and a time to weep. 
Laughter is in itself good; yet there are moments when 
we dare not indulge in it. It has been said the drollery 
and merriment which the man brought out threw the 
trivial side of life into too strong or bold relief. 
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While he descended into disgraceful scenes 
which he described, he still breathed the pure at- 
mosphere around him. In that long series of shin- 
ing tales, amidst all its comic and satiric vein, there 
was a profoundly philanthropic tone of which he 
was in his own way a special teacher. Those 
struggling men, this vast mass of unseen suffering, 
we have need to be reminded of. He who spake 
as never man spake saw, in His far-seeing glance, 
into our age as far as His own. What was needed 
then is still more needed now, and to meet those 
wants we require those pre-eminent gifts possessed 
by the eminent writer who lies there. Through his 
genius the rich man who fares sumptuously every 
day was brought to see Lazarus at his gate. On 
people in the workhouse, neglected children, and 
starved and ill-used boys in remote schools far off 
from human sight, a ray of hope was thrown: for 
an unknown friend had pleaded their cause with a 
voice which rang through the palaces of the great 
as well as through the cottages of the poor. The 
little workhouse boy threads his way pure and un- 
defiled through the mass of wicked around him; 
the orphan girl brings the purity of Heaven into 
the hearts of all around her. He told us, in very 
new words, the old, old story — that there is in the 
worst of mankind a note of goodness. If he has 
brought rich and poor together and made English- 
men feel more one family, he will not have lived in 
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vain, nor will his bones have been laid in vain in 
this mausoleum of the English nation. 

When on Tuesday last, in the deep still silence 
of the summer morning, we stood beside that open 
grave, it was impossible not to feel that there was 
something more sacred, more interesting than the 
earthly glory, and brighter and higher than the 
historic mausoleum; and that was the return of an 
individual soul to the hands of its Maker. Many 
are the hearts, both in the Old and New World, 
which are drawn towards his last resting-place; 
many are the flowers which will be strewn; many 
the tears shed by the grateful affection of the poor 
whom he served, and by the fatherless and those 
who have none to help them. May I speak a few 
sacred words which will come with new meaning 
and deeper force because they will come from the 
lips of our lost friend, because they will come from 
lips now closed in the grave? They are extracted 
from the will of Charles Dickens, dated May 12, 
1869. They will be heard among many here for 
the first time. After the most emphatic injunctions 
respecting the inexpensive and unostentatious, and 
strictly private manner of his funeral — injunctions 
which were carried out to the letter — he thus con- 
tinues 

“I direct that my name be inscribed in plain 
English letters on my tomb. I conjure my friends 
on no account to make me the subject of any mon- 
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ument, memorial, or testimonial whatever. I rest 
my claim to the remembrance of my country upon 
my published works, and to the remembrance of my 
friends upon their experience of me in addition 
thereto. I commit my soul to the mercy of God, 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and I 
exhort my dear children humbly to try to guide 
themselves by the teaching of the New Testament 
in its expressed spirit, and to put no faith in any 
man’s new construction of its letter here or there.” 
In that simple and sufficient faith (said the Dean 
in concluding) he lived and died. In that simple 
and sufficient faith he bids you live and die. If 
any of you have learned from his works the value, 
the eternal value of generosity, purity, kindness, 
and unselfishness, and learned to show these in your 
own hearts and lives, then remember that these are 
the best monuments, memorials, and testimonials to 
the friend whom you have loved, and who loved 
with all exceeding love his friends, his country, and 
his fellow-men. These are monuments which he 
would not refuse, and which manifestly the poorest 
and youngest here have all in their power to raise 
to his memory. 


At the special evening service in the Abbey, the 
Rev. Professor Jowett r^erred in eloquent and feel- 
ing terms to the death of Mr. Dickens. He whom 
we mourn, he said, was the friend of mankind, a 
philanthropist in the true sense, the friend of youth, 
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the friend of the poor, ^he enemy of every form of 
meanness and oppression. I am not going to at- 
tempt to draw a portrait of him. Men of genius 
are different from what we suppose them to be; 
they have greater pleasures and greater pains, 
greater affections and greater temptations than the 
generality of mankind, and they can never be al- 
together understood by their fellow-men. We do 
not wish to intrude upon them, or analyze their 
lives and characters. They are extraordinary per- 
sons. We cannot prescribe to them what they 
should be ; but they are so' few that we cannot af- 
ford to lose them. We can hardly calculate the 
debt of gratitude which is due to a writer who has 
led us through our feelings to sympathize with the 
good, the true, the sincere, the honest English 
character of ordinary life; and he has done us no 
harm in laughing at the egotism, the hypocrisy, the 
false respectability of religious professors and others. 
Men seem to have lost not a great writer only, but 
one whom they had personally known; and so we 
bid him farewell. There is no home in which 
books are read which did not receive a shock when 
it became known ten days ago that he over whose 
pages we had pored with such thrilling interest was 
no longer among us. 
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